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General Prices Results of Belgian Balloon Trip 


And Employment Declared of Slight Significance | 


Improve in May 


Secretary Doak and Chair- 
man Stone of Farm Board 
Declare Trends for Month 
To Be Encouraging 


Farmers Expected 
To Benefit Most 


Agricultural Industry Said to 
Be Likely to Lead the Way 
Out of Current Business 
Depression 


Improvement in employment conditions | 


and the general price structure were an- 
ticipated May 28 in oral statements by the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, and 
James C. Stone, the Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

Although final figures are not yet avail- 
able, according to Secretary Doak, em- 
ployment trends seem to be better, and 


unless something happens to the contrary, | 


May is expected to show an improvement 
over April. 

Chairman Stone expressed the belief 
that agricultural prices would take the 
lead in general price improvement. 


Improvement Noted 


Employment figures for May have not 
yet been compiled, but a check of surveys 
over the country reveal a slight, gradual 


change, but an improvement, nevertheless, ; 


Mr. Doak said. This statement, he added, 
takes seasonal changes into considera- 
tion. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied by the Secretary: 


The Department of Labor has no data 
to indicate the accuracy of an estimate 
by President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that there are 
now about 4,500,000 persons out of work. 
And while definite figures are not avail- 
able, Mr. Doak’s guess is that even in 
normal times there are some 1,500,000 un- 
employed. Estimates on the _ normal 
amount of unemployment vary from 1750,- 
000 to 1,600,000. 


The -Secretary had planned to form a 
committee of the men with the greatest 
knowledge of the subject to work out 
some satisfactory figure for the number 
of persons ordinarily out of work, for it 
was best not to prejudge the figure. The 
Labor Department has some information 


that would be of value, and perhaps the | 


Bureau of the Census also has data, as 
well as other agencies. But so far it has 
been impossible to get a committee to- 
gether. 


Proration of Work 


Commenting on a statement by Mr. 
Green relative to proration of work, Mr. 
Doak said his Department has no infor- 
mation available to show whether em- 
ployers are dividing up work in the pres- 
ent economic crisis. 

Mr. Stone made available the following 
information : 

Costs of production in agriculture have 
been materially reduced, 
ing lower and the growing of gardens 
and feed crops of livestock being much 
more general since the depression began, 
the latter two factors cutting the cost of 
feeding the farm family and livestock. 

As a general rule it is true that a big 
harvest accompanies good business. Unless 
prices for farm products improve, how- 
ever, it is hard to see how the sale of a 
large crop at a loss will bring prosperity 
to the farmer. 

The fact that agriculture is likely to 
lead the way out of the business depres- 


sion is evidenced by the interest which} 


business men are taking in 
tural situation. 

The world is living under a blanket of 
gloom, and a few bright spots such as a 
large harvest might well puncture the 


the agricul- 


gloom and raise the psychological level! 


of the people, which is to a large extent 
the cause of the slow business. 


Wage Cuts Reported 


| By 195 Companies 


Report for Four-week Period 
Shows Slight Increase 


Wage cuts were reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor by 195 establishments, representing 
47 industries during the month ended 


April 15, the Bureau announced May 28, | 


as compared with 175 establishments in 
38 industries during the preceding month. 

A slightly larger number of workers 
were affected, the Bureau announced, 
though the average cut was not quite so 
great. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Bureau: 


Manufacturing plants reduced the wages | 


VOCATIONAL TEACHERS ADVISED 


of 22,543 employes during the month 
ended April 15, as compared with 22,502 
workers given cuts in the month ended 
March 15. 


The percentage of workers affected by 
reductions in the establishments report- 
ing decreases was 72 for the month closed 
April 15, and 81 for the preceding month. 
But the number of establishments in 
which cuts were put into effect rose from 
175, in 38 industries, to 195, in 47 indus- 
tries. 

The decreases averaged 10.1 per cent for 


the month closed April 15, and 10.3 per) 


cent for the month ended March 15. 


Average Increases Few 
Only five establishments in as many in- 
dustries reported wage rate increases dur- 
ing the month ended March 15, the in- 
creases averaging 5.8 per cent, and affect- 
ing 178 employes, or 10 per cent of all em- 
ployes in the plants concerned. Eight es- 
tablishments in six industries raised wage 
rates during the following month. The 
increases, averaging 6.8 per cent, affected 
345 employes or 20 per cent of all those 

working in the plants involved. 
Twenty-four of the wage rate decreases 
in the latter period were put into effect in 
the textile group of industries, 38 were in 
the iron and steel trades, and 41 were in 
the lumber group. In the former month, 
the textile group accounted for 34 of the 


decreased wage rates, the iron and steel | 


group for 32, and the lumber group for 41, 


labor costs be- | 


Ba 
| 


| Ig NOWLEDGE of the source of cosmic 

rays and of the extent of effect of 
radioactivity in the earth may have been 
|secured by the Belgian scientists, Prof. 
Auguste Piccard and Charles Kipfer, in 
| their 10-mile-high Dazioon ascension over 
|Europe May 27, in the opinion of Dr. 
| William J. Humphreys, specialist in 
|} meteorological physics of the Weather 
Bureau. 


“I believe that observations made by 
these balloonists will be of relatively slight 
| Significance,” Dr. Humpmnreys stated orally 
| May 28, “since sounding balloons carrying 
| automatic recording instruments have as- 
|cended to far greater heights on hundreds 
| of occasions. Probably the most important 
; contribution it is possible for these men 
to make is to add to our knowledge of 
cosmic radiation and static electricity.” 


Record Ascent Reported 


Professor Piccard if he reacned the re- 
ported altitude of 52,500 feet, ascended 
higher than any other person, according 
to records made available at the Depart- 
;}ment of the Navy. The official world 
| altitude mark, Depariment files show, is 
|held by Lt. Apollo Soucek, naval aivator, 


Rail Rate Increases 
Opposed by Publi, 
Says Mr. Brookhart 


Insistence on Higher Tariffs 
Despite Depression Means 
Fight for Government 
Ownership, He Predicts 


Warning that any concerted effort by 
the railroads to raise traffic rates will 
mark the beginning of a fight for Gov- 
ernment ownership, Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa, a majority member of 
jthe Senate Committee on _ Interstate 
Commerce, stated orally May 28, that the 
country, especially the great agricultural 
sections, is in no condition nor mood to 
stand for increased transportation bur- 
dens. 

Senator Brookhart referred to the ac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in declining to undertake a study 
|of the rates on its own initiative and 
to the contemplated meeting of the Com- 
|} mittee of the eastern presidents in New 
York on June 5, to consider what the 
rail lines should do. 

“If they can't run the railroads under 
present conditions, the Government can,” 
|Senator Brookhart said. “A fight by the 
railroads for increased rates means the 
beginning of a fight that will be on for 
Government ownership of the railroads 

Cannot Afford Them 


“The country, especially agriculture, can 
not afford to pay higher railroad rates 
and no business can afford them. The 
railroads are seeking relief of their bur- 
den in the present depression and are 
seeking to pass their own burden on to 
other lines of activity. ‘They do this, even, 
when a great part of the cause of the 
present depression has been railroad mis- 
management, watering of stocks, inflated 
values, excess profits to inside subsidiary 
corporations and the capitalization of un- 
earned increment. 

“They have taken from the farmers of 
this country and from the buying public 
a large portion of the income belonging 
to farmers and the buying public. That, 
in turn, has affected every other business. 
It is, therefore, one of the potent causes 
of the depression which the country has 
been undergoing. 

“To raise railroad rates now would ag- 
gravate that cause of the present busi- 
ness condition. The meeting of the east- 
ern presidents on June 5 will be but a 
repetition of railroad history. Every time 
depressions come along, the railroads set 

They always seek 


up a calamity howl. 
to raise rates. In most of the cases, they 
|have failed because returning prosperity 
upsets their arguments. 

Offset Their Defeats 


“Under the Transportation Act of 1920, 
|the railroads succeeded. The success of 
that act, which gave the railroads more 
than $7,000,000,000 of watered value, more 
; than offset all their defeats. Now on top 
of all that, the railroads want to inflict 
further burdens on the country, including 
the great agricultural industry. Since 
1920, agriculture has had no net return 
on its capital investment. Under the cir- 
cumstances, how can the farmers of the 
United States pay higher railroad rates? 
| “Canada took over all its railroads but 
| one and reduced farm rates down below 
| the pre-war level, maintained the Amer- 
jicam wage-scale and reduced the deficits 
;Of private operation. The United States 
| Government can do likewise and it will, if 
|this perpetual fight of the railroads is 
| renewed.” 


lloon-borne Instruments Have Ascended 
Twice the Height, Says Weather Bureau 


who on June 4, 1930, ascended to 43,166 
in a Navy service-type airplane. 

Further information made available at 
the Weather Bureau follows: 


Soundings made by automatic instru- 


ments have given a fairly comprehensive | 


picture of atmospheric and meteorological 
conditions at altitudes to approximately 
100,000 feet, since balloons have 
that height on many occasions in both 
the United States and foreign countries. 
Second Atmospheric Region 

The “stratosphere” to which the Eu- 

ropean scientists are reported 


above the earth. The section immediately 
above the earth, extending about 6 or 7 
miles high, is known as the “troposphere,” 


. while the region immediately above that 


is the “stratosphere.” 

Vertical movement of the air occurs only 
in the troposphere. This phenomenon 
led to the selection of the name, which is 
dervide from a Greek word meaning 
“change, turbulence, turn.” There is be- 
lieved to be only horizontal atmospheric 
movement in the “stratosphere,” how- 
ever, a fact which led to the selection of 
this designation for the higher altitudes. 

Temperature decreases have ended and 
the temperature has become practically 
constant by the time the stratosphere is 
reached. To the best of scientific knowl- 


edge there are no clouds, consequently no/} 


precipitation, in this region, while the bu- 
midity at such altitudes is relatively low. 

Horizontal movement of the air in well- 
defined layers occurs in the stratosphere, 
however, and, according to recording in- 
struments, extremely high velocities are 
encountered. Instruments have indicated 
that the winds at 7 miles altitude move 
at a speed of 80 to 100 miles an hour, 
though the velocity decreases as the height 
increases and the maximum speed is en- 
countered about where the troposphere 
and stratosphere meet. 


Cosmic Radiation 


The cosmic radiation about which knowl- 
edge may have been gained comes from 
some undiscovered source but theories 
about its origin may be substantiated or 
doubted as a result of the observation of 
the European scientists. 
covered in previous explorations of the 
higher altitudes that these cosmic rays 
grow more intense as the height increases 
and it has been impossible in previous 
research to make soundings or observa- 
tions in a region where this steady increase 
in intensity is not noted. 

The “electrical gradient” 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 
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Higher Power Sought 


2 


< 


For Aireraft Engines 


Advisory Group Declares 
Discoveries Open a New 
Approach to Problem 


A new approach to the problem of in- 
creasing the power output of aircraft en- 
gines has been opened up by preliminary 
discoveries at the Langley Field Memorial 
Laboratory, according to information made 
available May 28 by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Reports that investigations of the effect 
of superchargers on power output, of the 
advantages of a new safety fuel, and of 
other steps to raise the practical limit on 
horsepower were made May 27 to the 200 
engineers who met at the laboratory for 
the Committee’s sixth annual conference 
with the aircraft industry. Further in- 
formation made available by the Com- 
mittee follows: 

Superchargers Compared 

Comparisons of the efficiency of differ- 
ent types of superchargers at various alti- 
tudes have been made and the laboratory 
staff now is concerned with determining 
the effect of these devices at lower and 
more common altitudes. Successful use 
of superchargers in foreign countries indi- 


cates the power limit may be raised con-| 


siderably by such applications, while other 
lines of research receiving simultaneous 
attention will be coordinated in the effort 
to make more powerful aircraft 
in the United States. 


reached | 


to have! 
ascended is the second atmospheric region | 


It has been dis-| 


engines | 


Deported 4 liens 
Take Little Wealth 


| Trainload of 400 Recently 
Sent Abroad Had Average 


—- who are being deported in an 
effort by the Secretary of Labor to 
rid the United States of foreigners ille- 


taking with them little of the country's 
wealth, it was stated orally May 28 at 
the Department of Labor. The follow- 
ing information was furnished: 

The total riches of a trainload of 
about 400 aliens recently sent eastward 
for deportation was found to be $5,- 
043.35, or about $12.60 for each alien, ac- 
cording to Immigration Inspector E. M. 
Kline. One man had $540, another $477, 
and a third $255. Thus three indivi- 
duals accounted for well over a fifth of 
the money on the entire train. 


The largest amount of money which 
records show has been taken from the 
country by a deportee was $35,000, which 
was carried out by a bogus Polish count 
some years ago. He also had a quantity 
of diamonds. The Department did not 
know where he obtained the money or 
stones, and, while it was suspected, it 
could not be proved that he got the 
small fortune through swindling. 


Wheat Conference 
‘Failure’ Aseribed 


| Equally to Russia 





United States Could Reach 
No Agreement With That 
Country on Restrictions, 
Mr. Stone Declares 


The so-called “failure’ of the London 
| Wheat conference, which, it 
is blamed by the Russian press on the 
United States, can no more be ascribed to 
the United States than to Russia, the two 
countries having considered proposals on 
which no agreement could be reached in- 
volving both, James C. Stone, chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, stated orally 
May 28. The following information also 
was given orally by Mr. Stone: 

While he has received no official report 
from Samuel’ R. McKelvie, the member 


who represented the Board at the con-! 
conference | 


ference, press reports of the 
lead Mr. Stone to believe that Russia is 
unwilling to do anything to solve the 
| problem until that country gets back to a 
pre-war basis with respect to wheat. 

A proposal was made for a world wheat 
| pool but the United States was unable to 
| join in this program. The United States 
proposed acreage reduction, to which 
Russia would not agree, so the two nations 
were in somewhat similar positions with 
respect to proposed programs. 


Doubtful of Success 


With respect to reported 
that a world wheat pool be formed with- 


out the United States, Mr. Stone does not | 


believe any pool could be successful which 
did not include all the principal exporting 
countries. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
has sold about 25,000,000 bushels of wheat 
of the 35,000,000 recently offered for sale 
for export. Sales are being made every 
day, and it is expected the remainder wil] 
| be sold by the time the new crop begins 
to move freely from the farm. The prices 
| at which sales have been made have been 

| based on world prices, some of the grain 
| having brought a premium because of 
high quality. 

| Mr. Stone still thinks the estimate of 
| 275,000,000 bushels is about right for the 
| wheat carryover. He believes the view 
that a reduction of 20 per cent in wheat 
| acreage within two years can be effected 
| is reasonable 
levels 


New Power Plant 
To Cost 46 Millions 


Federal Commission Approves 
Lower Tennessee Project 


A preliminary permit for the construc- 
| tion of a $46,000,000 power project on the 


| 
| 
Of $12.60 in Cash 


gally within its boundaries are evidently | 
' 


is reported,! 


Suggestions | 


if prices continue at low | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1931 


Treasury Deficit 


Now Greatest in | 
Peacetime History 


Billion Dollar Mark Passed 
On May 26, Nearly Five 
Times the Figure for 
Same Day Last Year 


Flotation of Bond 
Issue Is Considered 


timates of Receipts and Ex- 
penditures to End of Cur- 
rent Fiscal Year Said to 
Promise Little Change 


| The deficit in the fiscal operations of 

the Federal Government on May 26 passed 

the $1,000,000,000 mark, the largest in 
| peacetime history, it is shown in the 

daily Treasury statement for that date, 
|}made public May 28 
| Only during two other years in the 
j country’s history, during the World War 
| period, has the excess of Federal expendi- 
}tures over receipts from ordinary opera- 
tions exceeded the May 26 figure, it was 
stated orally at the Department. The rec- 
ords show that in the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1918, the deficit was $9.- 
033,253,800, and for the 1919 fiscal year 
it was $13,370,637,500. 


Five Times 1930 Figure 


The deficit on May 26 was $1,000,792,430. 
This compared to the figure of $204,341.- 
717 for the corresponding date of last 
year. Total expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary receipts on May 26, 1931. 
were $3,793,364,329, as against receipts of 
$2,792 571,898. 

The following additional official infor- 
mation was made available: 

Whether the deficit at 
current fiscal year, June 30, will exceed 
the billion dollar figure is problematical, 
although the general assumption is that 
it will not decrease materially a month 
from now. 

The Treasury estimates that it should 
collect approximately $300,000,000 in in- 
come taxes and in interest on the World 
War debt from foreign nations on June 
15. The total expenditures for the fiscal 
year, however, have been estimated at $4,- 
430,000,000 which would exceed by approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 the expenditures to 
date since the beginning of: the fiscal 


of in excess of $1,000,000,000. 

| The daily Treasury statement showed 
}also that all forms of revenue during May 
} were depressed as cOmpared With normal 
receipts. Customs receipts for the fiscal 
|year to May 26 aggregated $346,325,200, 
| declining by approximately $159,000,000 as 
|compared with the same period last year. 
|Income tax collections dropped $320,000,- 
000 to the figure of $1,562,595,900, and 
| miscellaneous internal revenue receipts to- 
taled $512,634,500 or a decline of approxi- 
mately $52,000,000. 


Nature of Disbursements 


Principal expenditures, for the most 
part, showed gradual gains, with the con- 
sequent swelling of the unfavorable Fed- 
/eral balance. Government departments 
and bureaus accounted for expenditures 
of $2,143,609,500 up to May 26, which was 
jan inerease of approximately $181,000,000 
|The postal deficiency amounted to $119,- 
| 017,315, as against $75,074,870 for the same 
date of last year, the agricultural market- 
ing fund was $178,339,997, an increase of 
{approximately $70,000,000, while the ad- 
| justed service certificate fund disburse- 
|ments, from which veterans’ loans are 
made, aggregated $225,205,504 as against 
$112,290,158 for the same date last year 

The nature of the expected June 
financing operations will be decided by 
| the Treasury shortly, but not until full 
|information on conditions is available. On 
i June 15, $588,000,000 in Treasury certifi- 
}cates mature, and consideration is being 
| given to a new bond issue to offset a por- 
tion of the short term debt, which has 
reached unprecedented peacetime pro- 
portions. 


1930 Farm Land Taxes 
Lower Than in 1929 
For the first time im the 17 years for 
which records are available, average laxes 


|}per acre on farm real estate declined 
islightly in 1930 below the preceding year, 


15 


Cooling efficiency of various types of|lower Tennessee River has been approved | but because of greater declines in prices 


finned cylinders used on air-cooled en- 
gines, possibilities and limitations of two- 
stroke cycle and fuel injection, and the 
practicability of supercharging at a 
compression ratio are subjects which must 
be investigated in conducting the cam- 
paign to perfect domestic power plants. 
New Safety Fuel 

More stable than gasoline and safer be- 
cause the flash point is higher, the new 
safety fuel will be given careful attention 
by both the commercial chemists who pro- 
duced it and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics power plant engi- 


{Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


TO SECURE TRADE EXPERIENCE 


| Tendency Noted Among Teacher-training Schools to 


Allow Credit for Occupational Work 


A CTUAL occupational 
prospective teachers in vocational 
training imstitutions is now being en- 
couraged’ in 18 colleges and universities 
accrediting this work in awarding de- 
grees, the Federal Board for Vocational 
| Education announced May 28, An in- 
| centive is provided to acquire practical 
knowledge in subjects which they will 
teach, it was explained. The statement 
follows in full text: 

Proof that thetcollege degree is com- 
ing to stand for something more than 
a mere “over-the-counter” exchange of 
credits between a student and an edu- 
cational institution, and that it is in- 
stead an indication of ability in a par- 
ticular field, is afforded in the informa- 
tion contained in a_ bulletin recently 
issued by the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 

This publication, which 


experience by 


is Bulletin 


' No. 152 of the Board's series, discusses 


the present practices of vocational 
teacher-training institutions in grant- 
ing college credit for trade experience, 
vocational teaching experience, and for 
Supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence in vocational education. 

Eighteen out of 38 colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses for prospective 
vocational education teachers allow col- 
lege credits for one or all types of prac- 
tical experience, the Board's bulletin 
shows. The number of credits varies 
from 5 in one university to 80 in 
another, and the minimum number of 
years of experience on which these 
credits are granted ranges from 1 to 6. 

By thus providing an incentive to 
individuals with a background of prac- 
tical experience such institutions are 
securing a selected group of students 
who are not only more mature than 


1 
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low | 


by the Federal Power Commission, ac- 
|cording to a statement made public by 
Commissioner George Otis Smith May 28. 
The plant will have an estimated ca- 
| pacity of 94,000 primary horsepower. The 
Statement follows in full text: 
| The Federal Power Commission has ap- 
proved the issue of a preliminary permit 
to the Southern Industries and ‘Utilities, 


Inc, for a power project on 
| Tennessee River, 


This project covers the stretch below | 


| Pickwick Landing, near the southern 
| boundary of Tennessee and a point about 

20 miles above the mbuth of the river. The 
total length of the pool is estimated to be 
190 miles. 

The finding of the Commission is that 
the project can be made a part of the 
comprehensive scheme of improvement of 
the Tennessee, utilizing its resources for 
both navigation and power, as well as 
provide some measure of flood control. 

The terms of the permit require founda- 
| tion examinations to be completed within 
| one year; and the preparation of a com- | 
plete engineering, economic, and financial 
report. The magnitude of this project 
may be indicated by its estimated ca-! 
| pacity of 94,000 primary horsepower and 
jby the estimated cost of the dam and 

| 


| Navigation facilities as $46,000,000 


| 





Government 
Holiday 


AS The United States Daily 
is not published on Goy- 
ernment holidays, there 


will be no issue on May 30. 


the lower | 


values of farm 
were relatively 
Department of 


of farm products and 
lands, taxes actually 
|higher than in 1929, the 
Agriculture stated May 28 

Based on 1913 figures as an index of 
1100, the index figure of 1930 is placed at 
249, a decrease of one point from the in- 
|dex of 1929, or approximately 40 cents 
|per $100 of tax, the Department said. 

(Full text of the Department's an- 
nouncement will be printed in the 
issue of June 1.) 


the end of the | 


year last July 1, and would leave a deficit | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


| Protection Urged 
For Farm Loans 


Agriculture Department Re- 
quests Proceedings to Pre- 
vent Garnishment 


eee have been made by credi- 
4 tors of farmers to garnishee funds 
derived from Federal loans for the pur- 
chase of feed and seed, which the farm- 
ers have deposited in banks, and the 
Department of Agriculture has asked the 
Department of Justice to take action to 
protect the borrowers and the Govern- 
ment against such action, E. L. Marshall, 
Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture, stated orally May 28. The 
following information also was given 
orally by Mr. Marshall: 


The loans to farmers are made under 
the express requirement that they be 
used for the production of crops on 
specific tracts of land, and the prospec- 
tive crops are the security for the loans. 
If creditors of farmers are permitted to 
attach the funds so loaned, the farmers 
may be unable to purchase the required 
seed, the Government's security for its 
loan may be destroyed, and the farmer 
may be unable to raise a crop. 

The Department of Agriculture main- 
tains the position that it retams an in- 
terest in the nature of an equitable trust 
in the funds, and that they must be 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 5.1] 


Federal Aid Program 
To Be Formulated 
For Timber Industry 


Conservation Board Sets 
Hearings to Assemble 
Facts and Views to Pre- 
sent to Congress 


The Federal Timber Conservation Board 
expects to be able to present to the next 
session of Congress definite 
what conditions are in the timber indus- 
try and what the Federal Government 
can do in aiding the industry, according 
to an oral statement at the Board, May 
28, when it was announced that hearings 
have been scheduled for June 10 and 11. 

It is the purpose of the Board to invite 
the submission of facts and views from 
the industry itself at these hearings in 
order that its information may contain 
all available information on the subjects 
over whieh the industry is concerned. 
These prébléms were represented as be- 
ing many and the Board wants to avail 
itself of first-hand information on them. 


views as .to 


Additional information was made avail- | 


able as follows: 


Full Inquiry Planned 


In the Board's life of less than a year, 
it has determined that the fullest inquiry 


into conditions was the only method by | 
which beneficial results could be achieved. | 


To that end, it has submitted question- 


naires to the industry through the various | 
associations who in turn have redistrib- | 
uted the requests for information to the | 


individuals and firms composing the in- 
dustry. 

Hundreds of the questionnaires have 
been returned ‘9 the sources from which 
they had heen sent, containing complete 
statements of facts and opinions as re- 
quested. The Board considers the results 


of the questionnaire as having been highly | 


satisfactory and having enabled it to pro- 
ceed with its work in the thought that 
the Administration and Congress may be 
fully informed next December. 


The hearings scheduled fcr June 10 and 
11 will do much toward rounding out the 
data which the Board is compiling, for it 
is intended that each of the representa- 
tives who shall appear will speak frankly 
of the conditions. It is hoped that from 
these statements concrete conclusions may 
be reached, and no doubt exists that such 
conclusions can be most helpful to the 
industry that is now struggling in the face 
ol adverse economic conditions 


New Basis of Study 

The questionnaire replies likely will pre- 
sent an entirely new basis for considera- 
tion of the timber problems because the 
replies will provide the most comprehen- 
sive set of facts yet compiled 
the trends as seen by the trade itself, 
data on standing timber, amounts of con- 
versions of standing timber into products, 
whether there has been adequate utiliza- 
tion of wasted raw material and basic in- 
formation. With the fundamentals es- 
tablished, it will be possible for Congress 
to consider a definite timber conservation 
policy 

In this connection also, it was recalled 
that the President already had directed 
the Secretary of Agriculture to discontinue 
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“REMOTE COUNTRIES PENETRATED 


TO OBTAIN NEW PLANT VARIETIES | 


Potato Growing as Large as a Pumpkin Among Seeds and 
Cuttings Brought Here for Cultivation 


PALM tree which yields an edible 
vegetable from the young shoots, & 
délicate sugar from itS sap, 4 fragrant 
fruit of which the hull is edible, and 
leaves useful for a variety of purposes, 
& potato substitute which grows to the 
size of a large pumpkin; and a blue- 
berry which grows well on dry, sandy 
soil far from streams are among plants 
of which seeds or cuttings have been 
brought to the United States recently 
by the Office of Foreign Plant Introduc- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to an oral statement May 28 by 
nowles A. Ryerson, Chief of the Office, 
The following information also was given 
cally by Mr. Ryerson: 

A raspberry with fruit more than 
three-fourth of an inch long, a very 
tough, short Japanese grass which may 
prove to be of especial usefulness on 
golf courses, a 35-foot tree of which the 
leaves can be substituted for spinach, and 
honeysuckles which, after blooming, 
bear edible fruits, are unusual plants 
included in the most recent list of in- 
troductions, 


f 


While some of these plants may prove 
to be of outstanding value when culti- 
vated in the United States, the intro- 
duction of varieties which take rank as 
great staple crops, such as soybeans, 
durum wheat, and other outstanding 
crops which are largely the result of 
work of the Office, is no longér the chiel 
objective of the Office. 

The world has been fairly’ well 
searched for outstanding varieties ol 
plants, and, while some great new crops 
ozcusionally will develop as a result of 
the Office's work, the principal objective 
present is the introduction of varie- 
tic which are resistant to numerous 
serious crop diseases and nests now 
present in the United States, and which 
can be grown tarther north or south 
than present varieties. 

Development of varieties of plants 
with different characteristics from those 
of the plants now grown in this coun- 
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President Asked 


To Call Meeting 
On Tax Systems 


‘Coordination of Federal, 
State and Local Revenue 
Plans Is Proposed by 
State Tax Executives 


Greater Uniformity 
In Levies Is Desired 


Development of an Improved 
Plan of Securing Funds by 
Assessment Described as 
Objective of Conference 


The calling of a conference of Fed- 
eral and State tax officials to coordinate 
Federal, State and local tax systems was 
proposed to President Hoover May 28 by 
|tax officials of New York, Illinois and 
Massachusetts who conferred with him 
at the White House. 
| These officials were Mark Graves, Tax 
| Commissioner of New York; H. S. Hicks, 
| Tax Commissioner of Illinois, and Henry 
Long, Tax Commissioner of Massachu- 
| setts. 

The President has taken the request 
|} under advisement, it was stated orally at 
the White House. 

“We suggested to President Hoover,” 
said Mr. Graves after the conference, 
“that State and Federal revenue systems 
ought to be better coordinated. We told 
the President that heretofore Congress 
has planned Federal finances without 
much reference to what the various States 
were doing and each of the States plan- 
ning its own revenue system without 
much reference to what the Federal Gov- 
ernment was doing along that line. 


Conference Proposed 


“It seemed to us that the time has come 
when there ought to be a little better ag- 
gregate planning on the question between 
the Federal and State Governments. We 
therefore suggested to the President that 
a conference of Federal and State officials 
regarding the raising of taxes would be a 
good idea. We have not, however, pro- 
ceeded far enough in our consideration of 
the matter to suggest any definite lines 
for such a conference. 

“In a case where one State passes a tax 
law which is not in effect in other States, 
it naturally works a hardship and it 
; would therefore seem more advantageous 
to have more uniform tax laws. 
| “This could not be done by legi¢ation, 
| but it is my opinion that a meeting of tax 
specialists representing the various States 
could undoubtedly work out a better situ- 
ation. 


Federal Road System 


“The matching of dollar for dollar by 
the Federal and State Governments is a 
| very dangerous practice. There are cer- 
tain things like roads. I believe there is 
a need for Federal road system. The 
State of New York pays $7 for every $1 it 
gets back, while in many States it is spent 
in roads. 

“But, of course, the thing that disturbs 
me is that new projects are bobbing up all 
| the time where the representatives from 

the 30-odd States are spending the money 
|of the 15 or 16 States. In New York we 
|do not take the stand that the Federal 

Government should grant no State aid at 
| all. If we have a heavy income we would 
want to see the other 47 States prosper- 
}ous. Maternity welfare and rehabilitation 
of people injured in industry is more a 
| State than a National problem.” 
| Mr. Graves expressed the opinion that 
the question of better coordination of the 

Federal, State and local revenue systems 

was a long range proposition. “We do 
|not expect it to mature very soon,” he 

added. 

Mr. Hicks stated that the State tax offi- 
cials discussed with President Hoover the 
relation between State and Feceral reve- 
nues with the idee that there might be 
something done in the way of bringing 
about a greater degree of uniformity be- 
tween the States in the matter of rais- 
ing revenues for State and local purposes. 
Anything like that would probably have 
to be brought about through a confer- 
ence which we suggested to the Presi- 
| dent.” 


Bay State to Begin 
Road Safety Campaign 


Coneerted Effort to Be Made to 
Reduce Accidents 


Boston, Mass., May 28. 


A concerted move by more than 7,000 
police officers in Massachusetts, as well 
|}as State inspectors, will begin June 1 to 
eradicate the eight predominating causes 
lof serious traffic accidents, the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Street and Highway 
| Safety has announced. The campaign will 
continue for four months. 

The first month will be devoted to 
types of violations which caused 15 per 
cent: of the 755 fatal accidents in the 
State last vear and 44 per cent of all ar- 
rests made by the State police during that 
period, the committee declared, These 
are: Speed too fast for existing condi- 
tions, and passing another car when the 
lview ahead is obstructed. ‘Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 

More than 200,000 violation cards are 
being distributed to every police unit in 
the State by the Governor's committee 
and these will be handed to offending mo- 
torists for the double purpose of educat- 
ing them to the violations they have com- 
mitted, and, if the case is serious enough, 
to be followed by punishment aecording 
to State laws, rules, regulations or local 
ordinances : 

The second month of the campaign in 
' July will be devoted to failure to keep to 
the right-hand side of the road and fail- 
ure to slow Gown at intersections.. Au- 
eust will cover failure to slow down on 
approaching pedestrians and failure to ob- 
serve the eight-foot law with respect to 
standing street cars, while the last month, 
in September, will cover violation of 
traffic signals, such as jumping traffic 
lights and failure to observe through way 
“stop” signs, and violations of parking 
rules such as leaving machines in State 
| highways, on the wrong side of the street, 


two 
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High-power Test | 
Of New Antenna 


Asked by KSTP. 


Radio Station in St. Paul, Governor George H. Dern, in a letter 
Minn., Tells Commission |to the Governors of 10 other Western 


Superior S ervi ce Will Re- | States, suggests that the Western Gover- 
sult From Device 


Governors Plan 
Two Conferences 


Executives of Pennsylvania and 
Utah Suggest Meetings to 
Discuss Problems 


|nors’ Conference should continue to func- 
|tion and that this year’s session be held 
\in the late Summer or in the Autumn in 
one of the Pacific Coast States. 

Practical air tests of engineering 


theories relating to interference and the| fact that the Western Conference was or- 
use of high power on the higher broad-| 


Governor Dern calls attention to the | 


casting frequencies, designed to prove that 


superior service for the listener will | 
n| 
broadcasting station antennas, are pro-| 
posed in an application filed May 28 with | 


from the use of radical departures 


the Federal Radio Commission. 

Filed by Stanley Hubbard, director of 
Station KSTP, at St. Paul, Minn., the 
application requests authority for an ex- 
perimental increase in power of the sta- 
tion from 10,000 to 25,000 watts. The sta- 
tion is assigned to the 1,460-kilocycle 
channel, close to the highest extremity of 
the broadcast band, where impulses are 
subjected to “‘skip-distance” effects. The 
application states that with the new 
equipment, the fallacy of previous engi- 
neering theory as to the use of high 
power of these channels would be dis- 
closed, and a contribution made to radio 
broadcasting technique. 

“No one has ever ascertained by actual 
experimental operation the effect of 
using 25,000 watts on frequencies of the 
order occupied by KSTP, and applicant 
desires to carry out these experiments, 
the application states. “Applicant be- 
lieves the new antenna system with 25- 
kilowatt power will improve its service 


and that it will not create any greater in- | 
terference than now exists because of! 


the effect the new antenna design will 
have in sky-wave transmission.” 


Result of Long Research 


This new antenna system, it is brought 
out, was developed by Raymond M. Wil- 
motte, who, as engineer in charge of de- 
velopment and research on antennas for 
the British Post Office Department, which 
controls radio in England, is said to have 
spent many pears studying antenna de- 
sign and effects upon transmission. 

While Station KSTP now operates with 
10,000 watts power, it was explained orally 
at the Commission, its rated power is 
16,000 watts. 

The station operates on the 1,460-kilo- 
cycle channel simultaneously with Station 
WJSV, at Mt. Vernon Hills, Va., each 
using 10,000 watts power, and each op- 
erating with matched crystal controls to 
reduce heterodyne interferences. 

With the formal application for an ex- 
perimental license for power up to 25,000 
watts to conduct the tests, the station filed 
an application for a construction permit 
to rearrange its transmitter in such man- 
ner as. to obtain the desired experimental 
rated power. 

An explanatory statement accompany- 
ing the application, dealing with the pro- 
posed experiments follows in full text: _ 

One of applicant's aSsociated companies 
has secured the services of Raymond M. 
Wilmotte, who, as engineer in charge of 
development and research on antennas 
for the British Post Office Department, 
spent many years studying antenna de- 
sign, effects and so on. Mr. Wilmotte 
has developed a new antenna design 
which it is believed will suppress sky wave 
effect to even a greater degree than a half 
wave vertical antenna. Applicant desires 
to install such an antenna and operate 
with various powers up to 25 kw. to deter- 
mine the effects of such an antenna sys- 
tem. Unless the-station can be operated 
with power up to 25 kw., we will not be 
able to reach many of our listeners in the 
Northwest who are dependent on us for 
service. We would, however, get a stronger 
signal in the territory embracing what is 
commonly known as the good service area 
of stations with the use of the new an- 
tenna system. 

Never Actually Ascertained 

No one has ever ascertained by actual 

experimental operation the effect of using 


25 kw. power on frequencies of the order | 


occupied by KSTP, and applicant desires 
to carry out these experiments. 


Applicant believes the new antenna 


system with 25 kw. power will improve its | 


Service and that it will not create any 
greater interference than now exists be- 
cause of the effect the new antenna de- 
sign will have in sky wave transmission. 

It is also the purpose in conducting 
these tests to demonstrate the theory that 
the low angle radiations are not the ones 
which cause interference at a distance. It 
is expected as a result.of these experi- 
ments that not only will the signals be 
increased in intensity at nearby points 
from the station, but that also at distant 
points in the order of 300 miles and over 
there will be a material reduction in inter- 
ference. 

One basis for this claim is that air- 
craft flying over the sea at distances of 
300 to 400 miles at various heights, are 
able to receive signals from radio stations, 
the angles: of radiation of which must be 
low, thus indicating that low angle radi- 
ation tends to follow the curvature of the 
earth. 
low the curvature of the earth, it would 
have been impossible for those aircraft 
to receive the signals without going to 
heights in excess of 40,000 feet. 

Another experiment which supports this 
theory is one conducted on ultra short 
waves in the order of 60,000 kilocycles di- 
rected in a beam. This beam strikes the 
curvature of the earth at about 15 miles 
and for several miles further on, this short 
Wave beam hugs the contour of the earth 
and is then reflected to the sky, never to 
return. Inasmuch as the tendency to hug 
the earth increases with the decrease in 
frequency, it is reasonable to expect a 
similar condition, but to a greater extent, 
in the broadcast band. 


Case Involving Shorthand 
Copyright Denied Review 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
will. not review the copyright infringe- 
ment case of Brief English Systems, Inc., 
Vv. Owen, No. 930, involving a system of 
shorthand in which the symbols and char- 
acters are limited to the English alpha- 
bet and common marks of punctuation, 
it was announced May 25. A writ of cer- 
tiorari had been sought to secure the 
court’s consideration of the case. 

The suit was brought by Brief English 


Systems, Inc., owners of the copyrights | 


against the Owen Institute of Commerce, 
charging infringement. It was stipulated 


by the parties that a master be appointed | 


by the trial court to try and determine 
the whole cause. 
he reported, approved his finding in favor 
of the Brief English Systems. On appeal, 
however, the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit reversed the ruling, al- 
legedly on the finding of facts. It was 
contended that it was beyond the power 
of the appellate court to review those find- 
ings under the circumstances. 


Strikes in India 


Workers in India staged 148 strikes last 
year. The most important was that of 
22,608 men employed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. More than 800,000 
working days were lost by that one. 
partment of Commerce, 


iv / 


If the tangental ray did not fol-| 


The trial court, after) 


(De- | 


ganized two years ago, and that at last 
year’s meeting Governor Frank C. Emer- 
son, of Wyoming, was elected chairman. 
Governor Emerson has since died, and 
Governor H. C. Baldridge, of Idaho, the 
| third member of the executive committee, 
jis no longer in office, leaving Governor 


| Dern-as the only surviving member of the | 


| committee. 


| In his letter Governor Dern said: “I 


feel that there are many problems in | 
| which all of the Western States are in- 
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| terested, and that this sort of regional | 
conference is the best way to unify West- | 


}ern sentiment.” 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 28. | 


Governor Pinchot has invited the Gov- 
ernors of nine States to meet in Harris- 
burg on June 19 and 20 to discuss labor 
and industrial problems. The States are 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Virginia. 


Special Regulations 
Fixed for Summer 


Contests in Aviation | 


Rules of International Aero- 
nautical Organization 
Also to Govern, Says Col. 
Clarence M. Young 


Regulations of the Federation Aeronau- 
tique Internationale, as enforced by the 
National Aeronautic Association in this 
country, will apply to aviation meets con- 
ducted during the Summer, Col. Clarence 
M. Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, stated orally May 28, but will be 
supplemented by special air traffic rules 


promulgated by the Aeronautics Branch | 


of the Department. 


Since the N. A. A. as domestic represen- 
tative of the international organization 
governors strictly competitive flying, this 
agency and the Department of Commerce 
will cooperate in insuring maximum safety 
of participants and spectators at races 
and other aviation contests, the Assist- 
ant Secretary pointed out. Further infor- 
mation made available by Colonel Young 
follows: 

Knowledge of methods of handling com- 
petitions which has been gained from many 
years of sponsoring and regulating com- 
petitive flying will be utilized in drawing 
up regulations for the outstanding events 
of the Summher’s program. Every effort 
| to reduce accidents is made by the N. A. A. 
and its various committees in arranging 
conditions for the various contests. The 


Federal Government serves as an enforce- | 


ment officer to direct incidental air traf- 


| fic, to assist the N. A. A. and its enforce- | 


ment groups in carrying out the regula- 
tions, and to handle problems the civilian 
| organization cannot properly take over. 


| Having awarded the City of Cleveland | 


| the National Air Races for a five-year pe- 
| riod, the National Aeronautic Association 
| has taken a step which should be of great 
value in making the competition as safe 
as possible. 

Cafeful development of the area where 
contests will be staged and provision of 
suitable facilities to care for large crowds 
| of spectators and many visiting airplanes 
should result from this action. The per- 
manent organization which conducts the 
competition as well as the public both will 
benefit. 


‘Results of Balloon Trip 
Of Belgians Discounted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the balloonists may have secured informa- 
tion is believed to be due largely to the 
radioactive elements—radium, thorium 
and strontium—deposited in the earth. 
This electricity may have been generated 
by friction resulting from movement of air 
or dust particles or some other similar 
| phenomenon, but radioactivity is con- 
sidered the most likely source. The volt- 
| age of this gradient decreses as altitude 
increases, but the limit is not known. 
Constant cold is founa mn these superal- 
titudes, since the thermometer reaches a 
minimum of minus 55 degrees centigrade 
near the upper limit of the troposphere. 
Previous knowledge of the relative atmos- 
pheric pressure also has been secured so 
that there is slight possibility any sub- 


stantial knowledge of this condition was|cable is approximately 40 or 45 years,—| Petition. 


secured on the balloon ascension. 





| |TRAFFIC BOARD AT NAVY AIR STATION 
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Blackboards in railway stations on which are recorded the movements of 
trains are simulated at the Naval Air Station at Anacostia, D. C., where a 
blackboard is set up on which are recorded the arrival and departures of 


naval airplanes. 
registered number of the airplane, 


number of passengers, the destination and time of departure. On another | 
all planes assigned to the | 


blackboard is kept a record of 


‘Cotton 


Letterheads’ 
To Eliminate Broadcasting Noises 


The record marked on this board gives the type and 


the name of the pilot, the name or 


| 


Being Adopted ! 


Favorable Reception of the Idea ls Reported by Committee | 
On New Uses for Cotton | 


Favorable reception of the cotton letter- 
head idea, a new development of which is 
its adoption for,radio broadcasting be- 

;cause of its noiselessness, was reported 
May 28 when the New Uses (for cotton) 
Committee met at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc., of New York 
City are members of the Committee. 

Packing of Fruit 

The new uses section of the Textile 

| Division of the Department of Commerce 
‘informed the committee that more than 
| 16,000,000 sheets of cotton letterheads have 
| been used since last December. The use 
of white cotton duck brassards for traffic 
| police and extension of the use of awning 
| decorations in house-top solarium decora- 
tion, was also noted. 

A positive increase in the consumer de- 
mand for oranges and potatoes packaged 
in the smaller, retail-size, net cotton bags 


was reported by the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics of the Department of | 


| Agriculture. The Department’s Bureau of 


Home Economics, which has done work | 


on the substitution of a cotton base for 


Treasury Offering 


Tenders More Than Four Times 
$80,000,000 Issue 


The Treasury offer of $80,000,000 in 91- 
day Treasury bills was oversubscribed 
more than four times, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, an- 
‘nounced May 28. The total amount of 
bids accepted was $80,013,000. Secretary 
|Mellon’s statement follows in full text: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced May 28 that the tenders for 
$80,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day 
Treasury bills dated June 1, 1931, and ma- 
turing Aug. 31, 1931, which were offered 
May 25, 1931, were opened at the Federal 
reserve banks May 28, 1931. 

The total amount applied for was $322,- 
313,000. The highest bid made was 99.838, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
five-eighths of 1 per cent on an annual 
| basis. 
| The lowest bid accepted was 99.777, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 


seven-eighths of 1 per cent on an annual | 


|basis. Only part of the amount bid for 
at the latter price was accepted. The to- 
tal amount of bids accepted was $80,013,- 
000. The average price of Treasury bills 
to be issued is 99.785. The average rate 
on a bank discount basis is about 0.85 per 
cent. 

| 


| Cost of Cable Repairs 


Repairing a deep-sea telephone or tele- 
graph cable costs about $2,500 per day for 
each ship required. A cable ship some- 
| times, moreover, must remain asea for 
| weeks. The average life of a submarine 


| (Department of Commerce.) 
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Is Oversubscribed 


; hooked rugs for the jute backing now 
| used, said this industry is growing rapidly, | 
| especially in the South. Leafiets on little | 
| girls’ dresses and children’s rompers, il- 
| lustrating attractive, new ways of utiliz- 
| ing cotton, are in press. Distribution of | 
bulletins by this Bureau, dealing with 
| children’s suits, rompers, dresses, and so 
| forth, is now approaching the 1,000,000 | 
mark, it was pointed out. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute reported a 
| Widespread program of cooperation with 
|retail merchants in the interest of Na- 
| tional Cotton Week, to be held the first 
week in June. The keynote struck in these 
preparations, according to the organiza- | 
tions’ representatives, has been the fact | 
| that cottons, more in vogue and exceed- 
ingly more attractive in pattern and 
color, are at the lowest prices in 15 years. 
Governors of nine States have thus far 
issued proclamations directing that the 
first week in June be officially observed. 

Tarpaulin Standards 

In addition to the publication of a paper 
on an instrument for measuring air per- 
meability of fabrics, and another on laun- 
dry, Winter damage, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards announced at the meeting the ac- 
ceptance of a new, commercial standard | 
for cotton fabric tents and tarpaulins. A 
study of qualities of knit underwear was 
reported completed and ready for com- 
pilation. 

_ Work on flameproofing action of metal- 
| lic oxides in an effort to obtain satisfac- | 
tory fireproofing for textiles was outlined 
| by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of | 
| the Department of Agricuiture. 
| National Cotton Week will be effectively 
| dramatized this season, coming at the ad- | 
vent of the Summer, when the greatest | 
| play in advertising of Summer suits and | 
| dresses is the rule, according to the in- | 
stitute. Replies from theaters, radio sta- | 
| tions, railroads, hotels, automobile manu- | 
facturers, concerns making cotton goods | 
| products and representatives of the retail | 
framework indicate a splendid coordina- | 
; tion of effort in putting over the week, | 
it was said. Based upon popular appeal, 
there is no doubt, according to the insti- | 
tute, that the week will attract national | 
| attention to the merits of cotton, furnish- 
ing the impetus for increased retail trade 
in cotton goods. 


— | 


Jurisdiction in Tax Lien 


| 


Cases to Be Considered 


A question of the jurisdiction of a Fed- 
| eral bankruptcy court to adjudicate mat- | 
ters of State tax liens, involved in the 
cases of Van Huffel v. Harkelrode, etc., 
Nos. 906 and 907, will be considered by | 
the Supreme Court of the ‘United States, 
it announced. The court granted peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari. 

Both suits were instituted by I. J. Van 
Huffel to quiet title to land against the 
claim of Trace D. Harkelrode, Treasurer 
of Trumbull County, for taxes. Before | 
|Mr. Van Huffel acquired the property it | 
was owned by the Sterling-Knight Com- 
| pany, which, during its ownership thereof, | 
| was declared a bankrupt, according to the 
In his suit, Mr. Van Huftel| 
|; claimed that the bankruptcy court had 
; entertained proceedings to marshal liens 
| upon the real estate and declared that 
the Treasurer's lien had been fully adju- 
dicated and that he now held no lien upon 
the premises. 

The Court of Appeals of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, however, ruled that the 
District Court of the United States, sit- | 
| ting in bankruptcy, had no “jurisdiction, | 
| power or authority to adjudicate the lien.” | 


Court Sustains Protest 


In Chocolate Duty Case 


New York, May 28.—The United States 
Customs Court, in sustaining protests of 
M. Harrison & Co., Inc., 
}Inc., finds that certain 
chandise, described on the4 invoice as 
“Fondana” and “Noisettes,” consisted of 
plain chocolate which should have been 
assessed at 174 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 775, Tariff Act of 1922, as choco- 
late, sweetened or unsweetened. 

The collector’s assessment at 40 per cent | 
ad valorem, under the provision in para- | 
graph 505 of the Act of 1922 for confec- 
tionery, not specially provided for, is set 
aside in an opinion, written by Judge | 
Evans. (Protests 429811-G-14812-30, etc.) | 
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Measure to Reapportion 
Pennsylvania 





Passed 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 28. 
The Pennsytvania House and Senate in 
their closing hours today adopted a con- 
; ference report on congressional reappor- 
| tionment whereby the number of dis- 
tricts is reduced from 36 to 34. The bill 
goes to Governor Pinchot, who has 30 
|days in which to act. 
_ 


Census in East Indies 
The population of the Netherland East 
Indies rose from 49,000,000 to 61,000,000 in 
|the last decade, a gain of 24 per cent. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


| Tilden, Ames; 


| Ames; 


| Charles E. Hearst, Des Moines; 


and Bany Kuhn, | 
imported mer- | 


Least Illiteracy 
Among 33 States 


| 
| 
| Is Found in lowa 


Census Bureau Tabulation | 
Shows 0.8 Per Cent, | 
Which in Actual Numbers | 
Is Only 15,879 Illiterates | 


Iowa, with an illiterate population of 
lonly 0.8 per cent has the least illiteracy | 
| among the 33 States for which 1930 census 
figures are now available, the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy announced | 
May 28. In actual numbers, there were 
only 15,279 illiterates in the State in 1930, | 
the Committee said. The statement fol- 
| lows in full text: 
| With less than 1 per cent of her popu- 
|lation unable to read and write, the State 
|of Iowa should be proud of the fact that 
,of the 33 States and the District of Co-| 
/lumbia from which census returns are now | 
|available she has the least illiteracy. 
Rivalry for first place among the States 
| with least illiteracy has been keen, and, | 
|in spite of the ambition of several to dis- 
| place her, Iowa still maintains the lead. | 
She can thank her leaders for their ef- 
forts in organizing definitely to make every 
adult literate. 
| In actual numbers there were 15,879 per- 
}sons above 10 years of age consigned to 
this unfortunate group in 1930. During 
the last decade the foreign-born white 
illiterates were so reduced that they are | 
now less than the native-born whites. 
There were 8,177 native whites in 1930 who 
could neither read nor write compared 
with 5,932 foreign-born whites. Negro 
illiteracy was reduced to less than 1,000, 
there now being 777 in this group. 


Joined National Movement 


When Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur created the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Illiteracy, with the | 
approval of President Hoover, in the Fall 
of 1929, Iowa joined 42 other States and 
the District of Columbia to assist in a 
national movement which has as its pri- 
mary objeét the reduction of illiteracy 
throughout the United States to a negli- 
gible minimum. 

Through the efforts of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Miss Agnes Sam- 
uelson, also chairman of the Iowa State 
Committee on Illiteracy, who is a leader | 
in the work, and with the whole-hearted | 
support of the club women of the State 
who, in fact, were pioneers in laying the 
groundwork from which a survey was 
made, thoughtful citizens have risen in 
the achievement of notable results which 
make this State stand out among the 
leaders promoting the cause. 

In addition to Miss Samuelson, other 
members of the State Committee are: Mrs. 
M. P. Summers, Sioux City; Mrs. Galen 
Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
Des Moines; George Kellogg, Nevada; | 
Bruce Mahan, Iowa City; R. K. Bliss, 
Clarence Green, Fairfield; Mrs. 
Wilson Hamilton, Sigourney; Glenn C. 
Haynes, Des Moines; Mrs. T. A. King, West 
Union; John M. Grimm, Cedar Rapids; 
Miss Elizabeth Henderson, Des Moines; 
Mrs. S. 
Joe Brown, Des Moines; H. V. Hoyer, 
Des Moines; Jacob Breid, Toledo; Anthony 
Sarcone, Des Moines; J. Sidney Johnson, 
Marshalltown, and Miss Alice B. Stubbs, 
Des Moines. 


Gratified by Work Done } 

The National Committee, which is com- | 
posed of about 1,000 distinguished citi- 
zens, has followed with gratification the 
work accomplished in Iowa. This Com- 


| mittee is, in fact, a central organization 


of State leaders, but the entire illiteracy 
movinent is decentralized in character 
with it serving in an advisory and stim- 
ulating capacity. It is supported by pri- 
vate gifts and maintained largely through 
volunteer service of public-spirited citi- 
zens. Under the chairmanship of Secre- 
tary Wilbur, the National Committee has 
entered with spirit and enthusiasm in 
attempting to cooperate with all the States 
in bringing about such notable results as 
are now so evident in Iowa. | 

The fact that there are in Iowa only| 


/0.8 per cent of her population who are 


unable to avail themselves of pencil and 
book should be an incentive to spur other 
States in emulating her. 

The National Committee is standing 
| squarely behind the great work being* ac- 
complished. It extends its congratula- 
tions for what has been done in the past, 
its encouragement in what is now being 
achieved, and its full cooperation in pro- 
moting the important work which lies 
ahead. 


Federal Aid Planned 
For Timber Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

sale of timber from public lands, except 
for fulfillment of existing contracts or in 
circumstances where refusal to sell the 
timber would work an economic hardship 
on private operations. The Board, of 
which the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, is chairman, was in accord 
with the President's action in advising the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the point. 

The Board's program for the June hear- 
ings contemplates an executive session in 
the morning of June 10, with the paper 
and pulpwood interests presenting their 
statements in the afternoon of the same 
day. Representatives of the regional as- 
sociations will be heard during the two 
sessions, June 11. 

Pulp and paper interests invited to pre- 
sent statements of the present economic 
situation in this industry at hearings be- 
fore the Timber Conservation Board are: 
Ossian Anderson, president, Puget Sound | 
Pulp & Timber Company, Everett, Wash.; 
R. J. Cullen, president, Kraft Institute, 
Southern Kraft Corp., New York; W. A. 
‘Munro, manager, Munising Paper Com- 
pany, Munising, Mich.; W. R. Brown, pres- 
ident, The Brown Company, Berlin, N. H.; 
George Sisson Jr., president, Racquette 
River Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y.; R. 
|C. Robertson, president, Champion Fiber 
Company, Canton, N. C.; George N. Os-| 
trander, president, Finch Pruyn & Com- 
pany, Glen Falls, N. Y. 

Regional associations of the lumber in- 
dustry invited to present statements of 
the existing economic situation in their 
industry at hearings before the Timber 
Conservation Board are: 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
| Seattle, Wash., Col. W. B. Greeley, secre- 
| tary-manager. 

Western Forestry & Conservation 
| Assn., Portland, Oreg., E. T. Allen, forester 
in charge. 

Western Pine Manufacturers 
Portland, Oreg., S. V. Fullaway, 
tary-manager. 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- | 
facturers Association, San 
Calif. 

California Redwood Association, 
Francisco, Calif. 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, | 
Memphis, Tenn., J. H. Townshend, execu- | 
tive vice president. | 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- | 
facturing Association, Oshkosh, Wis., O. | 
| I. Swan, secretary-manager. 
| Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
|La., H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager. 
| Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
|ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. J. R.. Black, 
| secretary. 


Assn., 
secre- 


| 
Francisco, | 


San 


CHIEF OF DIVISION 
OF PROTOCOL 


Underwood & Underwood. 


JAMES C. DUNN 


The Secretary of State has announced 
the appointment of James C. Dunn of 
New York to be Chief of the Division of 
International Conferences and Protocol of 


the Department of State, to fill the va- | 


cancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Ferdinand Lammot Belin. 


It was also announced that the duties 
in connection with international confer- 
ences have become so heavy that they 
will require Mr. Dunn’s entire time, and 


| that he will not perform the duties of 


Director of Ceremonies at the White 
House, which was formerly one of the 
functions of the Chief of the Division of 
International Conferences and Protocol. 

Mr. Dunn was born in Newark, N. J., 
Dec. 27, 1890; studied law and architec- 
ture, and was an architect in New York 
City for five years; served in the United 
States Navy during the war from June, 


| 1917, to February, 1919, and resigned with 
| the rank of lieutenant; served as aide to 


the Naval Attache in Havana from Sep- 
tember, 1918, to February, 1919; served in 
the Latin American Division of the De- 
partment of State February-September, 
1919; appointed secretary of embassy 
Sept. 5, 1919, and assigned to the De- 
partment of State; assigned to Madrid 
Feb. 26, 1920; prgmoted to be secretary, 
Class III, Aug. 24, 1921; assigned to Port 
au Prince, Haiti, March 1, 1922; appointed 
secretary, Class II, Jan. 23, 1924; as- 
signed to Brussels March 7, 1924; ap- 
pointed Foreign Service Officer, Class IV, 
July 1, 1924; promoted to Class III June 
2, 1926; assigned to the Department of 
State April 29, 1927; Director of Cere- 
monies at the White House Sept. 27, 1927; 


| Chief, Division of International Confer- 


ences and Protocol, Feb. 4, 1928; promoted 
to be Foreign Service Officer, Class II, 
Oct. 16, 1929, and was appointed counsel 
to the Commission for Study and Re- 
view of Conditions in Haiti 1930; assigned 
as First Secretary at London May 17, 
1930; resigned from the Foreign Service 
Aug. 7, 1930. 


President and Mr. Hyde 
To Discuss Economy Plan 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, expects to confer at the White 
House early next week on plans to effect 
economies in the Department in accord- 
ance with President Hoover's economy 
program, Mr. Hyde stated orally May 28. 

A survey of possibre economies is under 
way in the Department, Mr. Hyde said, 
but it has not yet progressed to the stage 
where a figure on possible savings can be 
given out. 


Oregon Sites Studied 
For New Soldiers’ Home 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization on | 
May 28 referred the matter of the location ' 


of the new soldiers’ home for the north- 
western States to a subcommittee of the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization, consist- 
ing of Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Admiral 
Charles E. Riggs, Surgeon General of the 
Navy, and Gen. Wood, representative of 
the Administrator. 

All locations in Oregon, with the ex- 


| tion. 
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Progress Shown 
In Eliminating 


Unfair Business 


More Than 6,400 Petitions 
For Complaints on Al- 
leged Irregular Practices 
Filed Since 1915 


More than 6,400 applications for com< 


| plaints against alleged unfair business 


practices have been docketed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission since beginning 
it work of eliminating irregular commer- 
cial activities in March, 1915, according 
to information just made available at the 
Commission. 


Latest records show also that 1,944 for< 
mal complaints and about 1,000 orders to 


‘cease and desist from dishonest trading 


methods thus far have been issued by the 
Commission. Additional information ob- 
tained follows: 


Approximately 750 applications for com< 
plaints and about 275 formal complaints 
are pending at the present time. i 


Stipulations Issued 


Since it began functioning, the Com- 
mission has issued about 870 signed stipu= 
lations, which it has obtained from va- 
rious business enterprises as their agree< 
ments to discontinue various trade prac- 
tices which the Commission had found 
irregular. 


About 130 trade practice conférences 


have been held thus far among various} >» 


industries which sought, under the aus 
pices of the Commission, to meet and to 
discuss methods of eliminating the un- 
fair methods of competition which might 
have entered into their respective rela- 
tionships. 


Complaint May Be Informal 


An application for a complaint may be 
any informal complaint, even a letter, 
in which one party complains of the ac- 
tivities of another. However, after these 
applications, so-called, are investigated by 
the Commission, and if they are found to 
be justified, the Commission will issue a 
“formal complaint.” 

An order to cease and desist is issued 
against a party, when the Commission has 
found that such party is conducting his 
business in an unfair way. The order 
designates and-talls for the termination 
of such practices. - 


Bay State to Open Drive 
For Safety on Highways 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
too close to a corner and double parking. 
The violation tags, which are now in the 
hands of the police, are printed with all 
eight violations listed on one side and an 
extract of the laws covering each on the 


| reverse side. This section of the tag will 


be handed to the offending motorist by 
the police with a check mark opposite 
the violation for which the driver is ap- 
prehended. 

A stub attached to the tag will be re- 
tained by the officer and forwarded to the 
Governor's committee with the name and 
registration number of the offending mo- 
torist, date of issue of the tag, the type 
of violation for which the card was is- 
sued, the name of the officer, and an in- 


, dication of the police action taken in the 


case, including either a warning, a court 
summons or a recommendation to the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles for revoca- 
tion or suspension of license. 

The punitive measures taken in each 
case will be entirely in the hands of the 
various police departments, and the stub 
forwarded to the Governor’s committee 
will be used to check further on the preva- 
lence of the various accident causes, as 
well as a check on possible “repeating” 
offenders who may receive tags for other 
violations during the course of the four 
months’ campaign. 

The names of all “repeaters” will be for- 
warded to the Registry of Motor Vehicles, 
while flagrant violations also will be re- 
ported to that organizations by the police 
for action on license suspension or revoca< 


ception of Roseburg and Eugene were 
eliminated by the Board. 

It is the desire of the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization that the subcommittee, 
or at least two of the members, visit the 
places named in order that a personal 
inspection may be made of the facilities 
existing there—ZIssued by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 
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Export Planning | 
System Urged to — 
Further Trade. 


Board of High Executives in 
Touch With Government, 
Officials Suggested by Dr. | 
Julius Klein 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


There is probably no single phase of | 
the depression which is being more 
acrimoniously -wrangled over and misrep- 
resented, pro and con, than this question 
of our foreign trade outlook. Admittedly, 
the current export figures are distressing 
to say the least, but there is certainly 
no ground for the assumption apparent 
is some quarters that this situation is 
likely to be permanent. 

If any one thing is evident as we view | 
the post-war business scene, it is the al- | 
most appalling swiftness of economic 
transformation which has taken place 
everywhere and in every phase of trade 
and industry. 

Just to cite one example, we may take 
the case of France. Five short years ago} 
her claims for sympathetic consideration 
in connection with the war debts were | 
carefully weighted and because of her 
grave economic difficulties her obligations 
to the United States were scaled down by 
no less than 40 per cent. Today she stands | 
forth as probably the most prosperous of 
nations on many counts, notably on the 
vital elements of employment and gold 
reserves. The world of business is indeed 
far from static these days. 

Pollyanna Fantasies 

Obviously, the present is no time for 
rosy fantasies of the Pollyanna variety as 
to our immediate trade prospects. And 
even more emphatically is it no time for 
the lugubrious whimperings of those timid 
souls who see nothing but despair ahead. 

I would not for a moment belittle the 
obvious gravity of the situation today, but 
let our appraisal of it be fair and with a> 
minimum of flagrant partisanship. Our 
hard-driven export managers have enough | 
grief as it is. 

It is high time that we segregate from 
the honest constructive critics, this small) 
but noisy band of cringing defeatists, the’ 
advocates of our retirement from the for- 
eign field in the interests of our hard- 
pressed overseas rivals, “who need trade 
more than we do.” 

Perhaps for purposes of identification 
we might decorate these noble-hearted al- | 
truists with the Grand Order of the Yel- 
low Streak, while the rest of our more 
brazenly acquisitive tradesmen, with a 
full recognition of the gravity of the sit- 
uation, turn to a consideration of the facts 
not the phantoms, of the outlook. 

Contrary to the current impressions of 
these more inveterate mourners, this is 
not the first crisis and probably not the 
Jast in the history of American trade. We 
need go back only 10 years to find one of 
equal proportions. And it was survived 
in spite of relatively far greater difficulties 
than at present due to the chaotic orgy of 
post-armistice readjustments and the col- 
lapse of currencies everywhere; indeed, it 
Was soon transcended with probably the 
most impressive steady upward advance in 
our entire foreign trade history, except, 
of course, for the wartime inflations. 

Similar Shrinkage 

In the 1921 collapse the quantities of 
our exports declined some 18 per cent. In 
the present depression, the shrinkage has 
been almost exactly the same to within a/| 
fraction of a per cent. Furthermore, the 
decline in export this time has been no 
worse than the decline in domestic busi- 
ness. 

In fact, in certain respects, it has been 
less severely shaken, which may be due 
among other things to such factors as 
the relatively greater care in credit meth- 
ods in our export operations. Surely in 
the face of these basic circumstances there 
is scant warrant for talk of our “losing 
out,” for the tearful cadences of the 
calamity chorus. 

In spite of the lamentations of partisan 
critics there is scant evidence of any 
drastic embargo on American wares in 
foreign markets. In 19 representative 
countries all over the world, comprising 
most of our leading customers, our share 
in their import totals last year was almost 
exactly 20 per cent. 

Our proportion in the trade of the same 
markets during 1924-27 averaged 20.7 per 
cent. It would certainly require a consid- 
erable amount of deliberate distortion to 
conjure out of those figures any conclu- 
sion as to the alleged devastating “re- 
prisals” against American wares. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1931 show almost ex- 
actly the same trend as that indicated 
tor 1930. 

Clearly, then, although the gross totals 
of values have, of course, shrunk for all 
export nations, nevertheless, we are get- 
ting our accustomed share of the total 
And as conditions improve and “better 
export outlets are to be made, our ex- 
porters will make them.” 

Defends Wage Rate 

A favorite lamentation of these discon- 
solate mourners who—albeit somewhat 
prematurely—bemoan our “eviction” from 
foreign markets, is that our “absurdly” 
high wage rate makes competition impos-* 
sible for our merchants. The only al- 
ternative, they cry, is wholesale slashes 
in pay rates. But since when has our 
export trade been conducted solely, or even 
primarily, on a price basis? The outstand- 
ing assets of our wares have been their 
quality and that of the servicing behind 
them, not their cheapness. 

Nor need I mention the repeatedly es- 
tablished fact, both here and abroad, that 
high wages mean normally high efficiency 
of workmanship and low labor cost per 
unit of product. An American company 
with branch factories in three widely di- 
vergent industrial areas in Europe reports 
its labor cost per unit to be twice as high 
in the lowest wage area as in the city 
where high wages are paid. 

But do wage rate changes invariably re- 
act proportionately upon prices? Not by 
any means, and here are four simple, in- 
controvertible figures to prove it. Taking 
the 1913 figure as the basic 100 index. 
money wages had advanced by the end of 
1928 in the United States to 216 and in 
England to 175—a much greater advance 
in this country; but wholesale prices in 
the two countries advanced by about the 
Same amount—in the United States to 138 
and in England to 137—and in neither case 
by the same amount as the increase in, 
Wage rates. 

As a matter of fact, it has long been well 
known that the improvement in American 
management methods and the increased 
use of machinery has resulted in steadily | 
rising wages to workers accompanying | 
steady declines in labor costs per unit. 
A few examples will serve to illustrate 
this: The labor cost per ton of iron and 
steel products produced in 1921 was $43.82. 
This has fallen by 1929 to $32.20 while 
annual average earnings per worker in- 
creased in this same period from $1,279 
to $1,559. Labor costs in the manufacture | 
of typewriters, an important item in 
our export trade, amounted to $29.45 per | 
machine in 1921, and to only $23.31 in 
1929, despite the fact that earnings had 
incveased from $1,076 to $1,322. The same 
experience has been repeated in many 


[Continued on Page 8&8, Column 5.) 


DEVICE FOR STOPPING 
AUTOMOBILE 


Impact of collision on the front 
bumper of an automobile would 
drop metal hoes in front of the 
rear wheels to bring the car to a 
stop without action by the driver 
being necessary, if the car were 
equipped with a device just pat- 
ented in the Patent Office, accord- 
ing to statements filed by the pat- 
entee. Foot pedal control also 
would bé used to drop the shoes in 
case of skidding, it is declared by 
the patentee, who filed the above 
drawings in the Patent Office. 


Patent Authorized 


For Device to Stop | 
Automobile Quickly 


Metal Shoes Are Dropped in 
Front of Rear Wheels to 
Provide Better Means of 
Emergency Control 


A device for bringing an automobile to 
“an abrupt and immediate stop” when an 
emergency arises, obtaining this result by 
dropping metal shoes in front of the rear 
wheels, has just been patented in the Pat- 
ent Office. 


The apparatus would be attached to the 
front bumper in such manner as to act 
automatically in case of collision, accord- 
ing to specifications filed with the Patent 
Office by the patentee, Hyman Segal, of 
Kansas City, Mo. It also could be con- 
trolled by action of the driver, being con- 
nected with a foot pedal. 


The device is adapted to installation “in 
practically any of the commercial forms 
of automobiles without material change or 
alteration of present designs, the patentee 
states. 

Provision of means 
shoes by the driver's 
to increase the scope of the invention’'s 
usefulness by making it possible to stop 
the car when it displays a “tendency to 
skid in dangerous locations,” it is declared 
in the specifications. 

Attached by Short Chains 

The shoes are attached by short flex- 
ible chains to the chassis frame of the 
automobile, being thus limited in rear- 
ward motion after they are dropped to 
the ground in front of the rear wheels. 

In operation, impact upon the front 
bumper would push back the rods running 
under the car to the point where the shoes 
are suspended. This would release a latch 
and the shoes would drop, the same result 
being obtained by pressure upon the foot 
pedal, it is stated. 

The specifications provide means for 
preventing the shoe; from swinging while 
in the suspended position. After each op- 
eration of the device, the foot pedal would 
be latched to permit the shoes to be re- 
turned to the position they occupied be- 
fore release, the specifications show. 

The faces of the shoes would have trans- 
verse tread corrugations, the patentee 
States ‘ 

The patent was issued under Patent No. 
1804184. 


of control of the 
action is intended 


New Orleans Levee Case 
Not to Be Given Hearing 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
on May 25, declined to accept for review 
a case involving an alleged unconstitu- 
tional taking of land as a result of the 
construction of a large levee on the out- 
skirts of New Orleans to protect it from 
the flood threats of Lake Pontchartrain 
The case was entitled New Orleans Land 
Co. v. Board of Levee Commissioners of 
the Orleans Levee District. No. 842, review 
having been sought by appeal from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Louisi- 
ana sustaining the action of the Board. 

The claim was made in the papers on 
file in the court that in the construction 
of the dyke some distance out in the lake 
the Commissioners had appropriated prop- 
erty of the Land Company bordering on 
the water's edge, had filled it in, and was 
empowered to sell it at prices that would 
show a profit on the whole project. Though 
the taking was admittedly for the pur- 
pose of paying for the improvement, it 
was contended by the Land Company that 
it was not a taking for a public use since 
it has e'ways been intended to be for the 
use of the private individual to whom it 
ultimately was to be sold. 

The State authorities, on the other hand 
denied the validity of such contention, de- 
claring that such procedure was proper. 


Forfeitures of Property 
Under Dry Law Appealed 


Review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States has just been asked of a 
second alleged rum runner case question- 
ing the right of the United States to 
forfeit a vessel taken outside the three- 
mile limit but within 12 miles of the coast. 
It is docketed under the.title of Miller 
Vv. United States, No. 1000, and involves 
the forfeiture of the French Oil Screw 
“Metmuzel” captured by the Coast Guard 
off Norfolk, Va., on June 1, 1930. 

A case raising the question whether 
provisions of the Revised Statutes au- 
thorize the forefeiture of property found 
in a place where intoxicating liquors are 
sold will be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the court an- 
nounced on May 25. The decision of the 
high tribunal on the matter was sought 
by the Department of Justice following 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit in November 
of last year holding that such property 
could not be taken. 

The case is docketed as United States 
Vv. Ryan, No. 889. In a similar case aris- 
ing from the same seizure, United States 
v. Anderson, No. 890, the court withheld 
further consideration of the petition for 
a writ of certiorari until the decision of 
the Ryan case. 


War Minerals Relief Act 
To Be Construed by Court 


Two suits calling for a construction of 
the War Minerals Relief Act were granted 
a review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on May 25, upon petition 
of the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. They are entitled Wilbur 
v. Vindicator Consolidated Gold Mining | 
Co.. U. S., ex rel.. No. 935, and Wilbur | 
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Bids Submitted | 


For Building of 
Botanic Garden 


Contract for Construction 
Of New Conservatory to 
Be Awarded Soon, Says. 
Architect.of Capitol 


Contract for construction of a new con- 
servatory for the Botanic Garden at 
Washington, D. C., will be awarded in a 
few days, the Architect of the Capitol, 
David Lynn, announced orally May 28 
Of 24 bids opened May 27, the lowest was 
that of the George A. Fuller Company, 
of New York and Washington, which bid | 
$604,000. Others ranged from $627,000 to 
$838,000, the high bid being by Henry 
Maas & Sons, Inc., of Baltimore. 

Congress appropriated approximately 
$9,500,000 for the use of the Architect dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, in connection 
with all the projects under his jurisdic- 
tion, and almost all of that fund will be 
exhausted, according to present progress 
of the work, before the fiscal year closes 
June 30. There will be between $11,000,- 
000 and $12,000,000 at the Architect's dis- 
posal during the next fiscal year, which 
begins July 1. 


The Capitol Group 

The Capitol group of buildings include 
the new Botanic Garden, at the foot of 
the Capitol; the enlargement of the Capi- 
tol grounds between the Capitol and the 
Union Railway Station and __ stretching 
westerly to the contemplated Union Square 
and Botanic Garden, the additional 
House of Representatives Office Building 
directly opposite the present House Office 
Building and southerly from the House 
wing of the Capitol, the new building for 


; the Supreme Court of the United States 
| across the broad plaza eastward from the 


Capitol, the addition and annex to the 
Library of Congress, also across that plaza 
facing the Capitol, and some other im- 
provements. 


The Architect has provided for the ad- 
ditional House Office Building and the 
Supreme Court Building the usual con- 
crete footings that distribute the load 
to the soil but for the Botanical Garden 
building special concrete pile foundations 
have been necessitated because of sandy 
and otherwise soft ground on its site. 

Cost of New Conservatory 

This conse ,atory will cost $1,880,588, of 
which $876,398 represents the cost of the 
building and $1,004,190 the cost of pur- 
chase of the site, the removal of the pres- 
ent old Botanical Garden buildings and 
removal of the Bartholdi fountain. 

A botanical garden, according to the 
Public Buildings Commission, was among 
the first projects considered by President 
Washington, who discussed it with the 
commissioners he appointed to lay out the 
National Capital. First located where the 
Patent Office later was built, the Botanical 
Garden was prepared on the present site 
at the foot of the Capitol early in 1824 
on an original area of five acres, later 
expanded to more than 12 acres. 

The new garden with other improve- 
ments will occupy two city blocks. Pri- 
vate property had to be condemned to 
acquire part of the new area and one col- 
ored church was purchased at private sale 
and torn down. 


eae xe 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 28, 


1931 


10 a. m.—The Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, called to discuss Depart- 
mental matters 

11 a. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, Chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, called to discuss tariff matters. 


11:15 a. m.—Col. Joseph I. McMullen, 
of the Judge Advocate General's office, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 


11:30 a. m.—George H. Carnahan, of 
New York, president of the Intercon- 
tinental Rubber Company, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—H. S. Hicks, Mark Graves 
and Henry Long, representing. respec- 
tively, the State Tax Commissions of 
Illinois, New York and Massachusetts, 
called to discuss the better coordinating 
of Federal, State and local tax systems. 

12:15 p. m.—George H. Bailey called. 
Subject of conference not announced 

12:30 p. m—The Danish Minister 
Otto Wadsted, called to present mem- 
bers of the Danish Brotherhood 


12:45 p. m.—Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence 


New Hampshire Keeps 
35-mile Speed Limit 


Motorists Driving Too Fast as 
It Is, Commissioner Says 


ConcorD, N. H., May 28 

New Hampshire's Motor Vehicle Com-| 
missioner, John F. Griffin, who also is 
president of the Eastern Conference of 
Motor Vehicle Officials, says this State 
will not join other States in removing the! 
speed limit on automobiles in © open| 
country 

“I have always contended,” he declared, | 
“that speed and inattention have been the 
major causes of motor vehicle accidents 
in New Hampshire and our detailed analy- 
sis of accidents undertaken in more ex- 
tensive and thorough fashion than ever 
before with our 1931 safety program has 
given further proof that this is the fact | 

“It is, of course, true that some drivers 
are good at 40 miles an hour. But it is 
equally true that some drivers are poor | 
at 20 miles an hour. 

“It is my opinion, however, that motor- | 
ists are driving too fast as it is.” 

The speed limit on New Hampshire 
roads is 35 miles an hour. 

—— | 
v. Chestatee Corp. | 
U. S. ex rel., No. 936. 

According to the petitions 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, which ruled 
against the Government, the Gold Mining 
Company sought to recover, under the 
act, for expenditures for the purchase of 
property. containing chrome. The Chesta- 
tee concern’s claim was based in part 
upon’ expenditures for interest on money | 
borrowed for producing and preparing 
pyrites. Both claims were denied by the| 
Secretary of the Interior who, in one case, 
declared that no allowance should be made 
for expenditures in purchasing property 
to which title was retained, and in the 
other, on the grounds that the interest 
could not be equitably allowed. 

In each instance the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia held against 
the Secretary. ruling that he was not 
justified in disallowing the claims. 


Pyrites & Chemical 


to review 





DESIGN OF CONSERVATORY FOR 


BOTANIC GARDEN 


a 


Structural aluminum is to be used in the new conserva tory for the National Botanic Garden in Washington, 
D. C., bids for the construction of which were opened May 27 in the office of the Architect of the Capitol. 
The building and additional grounds acquired for the site of the Botanic Gardens, with the furnishings and 
landscaping, are estimated to cost about $1,880,000. The designs of the conservatory and grounds are repro- 


People of Two States 
Classified by Nativity 


The Director of the Census May 28 an- 
nounced the results of the tabulation of 
the 1930 population returns for Missouri 
and Rhode Island, classified by color and 
nativity, for the counties and principal 
cities of the States. 

Of the total population of Missouri 93.6 
per cent are white, and of the white pop- 
ulation, 89.5 per cent are native-born. 

Of the total population of Rhode Island 
98.5 per cent are white, and of the white 
population 73.6 per cent are native-born 
Of the 9,913 Negroes in Rhode Island 5,473 
were enumerated in Providence City.— 
Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Grade Crossings Number 
3,000 on French Roads 


There are still about 3,000 grade cross- 
ings over national roads in France, accord- 
ing to a report received from Assistant 
Automotive Trade Commissioner to 
Europe, H. C. Schuette, Paris. It has 


duced above. 


been estimated by the Bureau of Public 
Works that 5,000,000,000 francs, or almost 
$200,000,000 would be necessary to defray 
the cost of eliminating these grade cross- 
ings. 

The central government has determined 
that 250 of the remaining grade crossings 
are a particular danger to traffic and 
ought to be eliminated as soon as pos- 
sible. A definite program has been laid 
out for the suppression of the first 60 of 
these. It is estimated that the expense 
to the State for the suppression of the 
250 crossings in most urgent need of at- 
tention would amount to about $18,000,- 
000.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Supreme Court to Honor | 
Memory of Two Justices 


In memory of the late Chief Justice, | 
William Howard Taft, and the late Asso- 
ciate Justice, Edward Terry Sanford, the 
Supreme Court will receive on June 1, 
from the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, the memorial resolutions of its 
bar, it was stated orally May 28 by 


Mr. Dawes to Report 


On European Arms Status 


Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, will report to the Department of 
State on the general disarmament situa- 
tion in Europe, according to an oral state- 
ment May 28 by the Undersecretary of 
State, William R. Castle: Jr. 

Mr. Castle stated that he would not 
discuss the question of postponing the gen- 
eral disarmament conference. Ambassador 
Dawes is on a personal visit 
Cropie¢y, 


Charles Elmore 


Court. 

In offering the resolutions, which were 
adopted at a meeting of the bar last Fall, 
the Attorney General will pay his respects 
to the two jurists, Mr. Cropley said. Chief 
Justice Hughes will receive the resolutions 
in the name of the court and respond to 
the Attorney General in its behalf. 

The offices of Chief Justice Taft and 
Mr. Justice Sanford have been filled by 
Chief Justice Hughes and Mr. Justice 
Roberts. 


Clerk of the 
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Ttaly Experiments 
With Control of 
Autos by Radio 


Nation-wide Competition Is 
Held to Determine Value 
Of Messages to Cars 
Equipped With Receivers 


Italy has been experimenting with radio 
controlled automobiles and recently held 
a competition during which radio instruc- 
tions were sent from Rome and Naples 
| to cars all over Italy. 

A report on the competition recently re- 
ceived by the Department of State from 
lthe American Embassy in Rome follows 
in full text: 

The local press describes the first com- 
petition of radio controlled motor cars 
held in the environs of Rome on April 
26 and 27 as part of the regular meeting 
of the Royal Automobile Club of Rome. 


The object of the competition was to 
determine to what extent it would be 
practicable to control automobiles equipped 
|with radio receiving sets on the roads 
|To .this end, competitors from all over 
Italy were divided into regional groups, 
although each car was considered a tacti- 
| cal unit. 

Test Messages Sent 


By means of radio telephone instructions 
sent from Rome and Naples high power 
transmitting stations, orders and instruc- 
tions were issued to the various groups 
and individual cars. For example, a cer- 
tain car in Group A would be instructed 
to leave its group, turning off at a cer- 
tain point and proceed to a given town 
where it would meet a car from Group B, 
the two then proceeding in company over 
‘another route 


Test messages were also sent out, both 
general and individual. Each car kept a 
log of its trip, entering all orders, test 
messages, etc. At various central control 
stations, slips filled out by the participants 
were collected. The competitors were 
judged upon the completeness of their 
logs and their general performance, after 
their meeting in Rome at the conclusion 
of the test. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Studied by Governors 


New York, N. Y., May 28, 

The first meeting of the Commission for 
the study of unemployment insurance, an 
outgrowth of the conference of seven State 
Governors in Albany Jan. 7, was held to- 
day in the State Labor Department, when 


the seven members divided into subcom- 
mittees to make a study o. special aspects 
of the problem, according to an oral 
statement by the State Industrial Com- 
missioner, Frances Perkins. 

.It was stated that representatives of the 
Governors of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Ohio attended. 


The subcommittees, Miss Perkins said, 
will study the essential features of a sound 
unemployment insurance plan; cost of va- 
rious plans of unemployment insurance; 
European experience with unemployment 
and unemployment insurance; American 
experience with unemployment insurance; 
prevailing methods of dealing with unem- 
ployment, unemployment bureaus and vo- 
cational education; prevailing experiments 
with unemployment insurance and pro- 
posed unemployment insurance bills. 


LL 


emember way back 


—WHEN WE THRILLED TO THE DASH OF THE FIRE HORSES? 


IT SEEMS incredible that less than a 
generation ago, in the days of the fire 
horses, it was difficult to dispose, 


profitably, of the livers of meat 


animals. 


to be given away or — still more 
wastefully — thrown away. 

Today, through dietetic research 
and aided by Armour’s culinary and 
other constructive efforts, liver has 


become a highly prized food, and is 


found in several 


popular Armour meat products. 
But more important, perhaps, in 
a social sense, is the place which 


scientific research has found for liver 


In fact, most of them had 


in 


and Company. 


wholesome and Armour produet 


find possible to 


the treatment of that 
human ill — pernicious anemia. 
large supply of fresh young beef liver 


is at the daily command of Armour 


specimens from healthy animals are 
selected and turned over to the 
Armour Laboratories for processing 
immediately — even before the 
animal heat has departed. 


In consequence, 


active principles which physicians 


bringing about blood regeneration. 


For such purposes one |6sounce 


dreaded 


A 


Armour’s 


The most perfect 


Company's a 


the finished 
contains the fresh 
sharply with 
use successfully in 


horse days. 


* 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


BETTER 
BETTER 


BETTER 


VALUES 
MARKETS 
EARNINGS 


FOR PR 


bottle of Armour’s Concentrated 
Liver Extract is equivalent to eight 


pounds of fresh beef liver. 


Concentrated Liver Ex- 


tract is an example of Armour and 


bility to produce valu- 


able products from materials which 
once were thrown away. The pres- 
ent day policies, the efficiencies, and 
the great range of products of the 
new Armour and Company result 


in public benefits which contrast 


those afforded by the 


meat packing industry of the fire 


* * 


TO CUSTOMERS 


ODUCERS 


THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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New Wind Tunnel 
Widens Research 
In Aerodynamics 


Completion Declared Most 
Important Step in Work 
Done by Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics 





LANGLEY Fre.p, Va., May 28.—The new 
full-scale wind tunnel, recently completed 
here, for the study of aerodynamics of 
aircraft under actual flying conditions, 
opens up a new vista of important prob- 
Jems the solution of which will mean 
much toward the development of safety 
and efficiency in aircraft, Dr. Joseph S. 
Ames, chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics, declared here 
yesterday in an address of dedication of 
the tunnel. 

Dr. Ames, in his address, reviewed the 
study of aerodynamics from the begin- 
ning of the science in 1661 to the present 
time, and declared that completion of the 
tunnel “is the most important moment in 
the history of the Committee.” 

An authorized summary of Dr. Ames’ 
address follows in full text: 

The beginning of the science of aero- 
dynamics probably dates back to the year 
1661, when Hooke read a “paper before 
the Royal Society of London, on the re- 
sistance of the air. The material in this 


ke | 


paper was based on experiments Hooke 
had conducted by throwing different- 
shaped bodies horizontally from the top 
of a tower and observing the time they 
remained in the air before striking the 
ground. Similar experiments were made 
by Sir Isaac Newton in 1710, with spheri- 
cal bodies. In 1746, Benjamin Robins, an 


Third Effort Fails 


Two Extra Representatives May 
Therefore Be Elected 
At Large 


Co.umsus, OnI0, May 28. 

The third attempt in the present session 
of the Ohio Legislature to redistrict the 
State for Congressional representation was 
defeated on May 26 when the Senate 
passed the Yoder election code revision 
bill (S. 320) without a gerrymander provi- 
sion. 

Senator Joseph N. Ackerman, of Cleve- 
land, offered an amendment to the Dill 
which would have changed the present 
alignment of districts, but the amendment 
was ruled out of order. 

Ohio now has 22 Congressional dis- 
tricts, but under the apportionment act 
subsequent to the 1930 census it is en- 
titled to 24 representatives. Attorney Gen- 
eral Gilbert Bettman has ruled that if 
there is no redistricting the two extra 
Representatives may be elected at large. 

Previously two redistricting bills have 
been defeated in the Lgislature. 


Vocational Teachers 
Advised to Secure 
Experience in Trade 


| 





| 
| | 


T 
| er-training Schools to Give 
| Credit for Actual Occupa- 
| tional Activity 


| 
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Englishman and a distinguished mathe-| high school graduates but have already | 


matician, developed an early 
whirling table and accumulated consid- 
erable data on air resistance and on the 
motion of bodies projected into the air. 
Little Bearing on Flight 
Although these investigations were con- 
cerned chiefly with ballistics and had lit- 
tle bearing on the aerodynamics of flight, 
they led to the statement of the pres-| 


{ Professional training given to such in- 
|dividuals can not but reflect ultimate 
| credit to the institutions granting degrees 
| under these conditions, since the individ- 
| uals are already successful teachers, su- 
| pervinors and administrators in educa- 
tional work. 


Particular attention is called in the 


sure velocity law by Charles Huttin about; study covered by the bulletin to the fact 
1790, that pressure varies as the square| that 31 out of 38 colleges offering credit 
of the velocity, and to the importance of| for practical experience gained either in 
aspect ratio. | Wage-earning employment or in the voca- 
The whirling table, or whirling arm,| tional education field announce Summer 
and straightaway towing arrangements,|courses for teachers or -prospective 
were used for the investigation of prob-| teachers or leaders in vocational trade and 
lems in aerodynamics until the beginning | industrial schools. 
of the twentieth century. These devices Of the institutions offering Summer 
were supplemented by the actual flight of courses in this field 29 provide for voca- 
models, man-carrying gliders, and in some | tional industrial teachers in service, 22 for 
cases engine-driven airplanes. The era/ supervisors and administrators of voca- 
of gliding, from the time of Lilienthal,| tional education, and 26 for prospective 
did much to lay the foundation of flight | vocational industrial teachers. 
and the principles of stability. | Plan of Colorado School 
Langley, early in his career, conducted; Conspicuous among the announcements 
research on the sustentation of bodies by|of Summer school courses is that of the 
inclined planes with a view to deter-| Colorado Agricultural College, perhaps the 
mining the fundamental data as to lift! leading advocate of the idea that college 
and drag of airfoils and the probable effi-| credits should be granted the vocational 
ciency of air propellers. trade school teacher for practical experi- 


About 1890, Sir Hiram Maxim con- 
structed a wind tunnel with a three-foot 
square throat. 

? Work of Wright Brothers 

In 1901, Orville and Wilbur Wright set 
themselves to solve various problems of 
flight and started a lengthey series of 
experiments to check previous data on 
wind resistance and lift of curved sur- 
faces, besides problems on lateral control. 
They built a wind tunnel at their home 
in Dayton, which had a 16-inch square 
throat and was 6 feet long. In this tunnel 
they measured the lift and drag of over 
200 miniature wings. In the course of 
these tests they produced comparative re- 
sults on the life of square and oblong 


surfaces, with the result that they redis-| 


covered the importance of aspect ratio. 

It was not until 1909 and 1910 that 
organized research was undertaken, and 
wind tunmels were constructed at the 
National Physical Laboatory in England, 
at the Eiffel Laboratory in France, and 
at the Aeronautical Research Institute 
at Gottingen. 

In the United States, wind tunnels were 
constructed at the Washington Navy 
Yard, at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the first wind tunnel con- 
structed by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics was completed in 
1919. 

Many Investigations Made 


In 1927 the Committee placed in op-| 


research 
was de- 


eration the present propeller 
wind tunnel. This wind tunnel 


signed and constructed largely for the| 


purpose of investigating the characteristics 
of full-sized airplane propellers. A large 


number of propeller investigations have | 


been completed in this wind tunnel, but 
the major portion of the operating time 
has been taken up in the study of other 
than propeller problems. The investiga- 
tion of large wing models, the study of 
the cowling and cooling of radial air- 
cooled engines, the study of the engine- 
nacelle-wing arrangements, the investiga- 
tion of different forms of airship models, 
and many other projects have so filled 


this program that in 1928 the Committee | 
submitted to the Director of the Bureau 
a request for authority 
to expend $5,000 for the development and | 
procurement of the design of a wind tun- 
full-sized 
With the approval of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, authority was ob- 
tained from Congress for the expenditure 


of the Budget 


nel suitable for research on 
airplanes. 


of $5,000 for the study and design of a 
full-scale wind tunnel on May 16, 1928. 

Preliminary designs and estimates were 
prepared and submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and on Feb. 20, 1929, the 
Congress approved and provided for an 
appropriation for the construction of a 
full-scale wind tunnel, the construction 
to extend over a period of two years. 

Contract Is Awarded 

The contract was awarded for the con- 
struction of this wind tunnel on Feb. 12, 
1930, and we are here today to place 
in operation this important equipment. 
With the completion of this equipment we 
now have available a means for actually 
studying a full-sized airplane under flight 
conditions. 

The ideal method of investigating the 
stability and control characteristics of an 
airplane would be to place on the airplane 
in its flight means of measuring the lift, 
drag and moment characteristics. This, of 
course, would be very difficult to accom- 
plish and obtain accurate measurements. 
In this wind tunnel we have practically 
done the same thing by placing the air- 
plane on a balance capable of measuring 
all the changes and providing the air 
stream flowing past the airplane. 

The completion of this wind tunnel 
opens up a new vista of important prob- 
lems, the solution of which I am confi- 
dent will mean much toward the develop- 
ment of safety and efficiency of aircraft. 
The Committee has received many sug- 
gestions for research problems from the 
services and from aeronautical engineers 
which will provide a research program 
that will keep this piece of equipment in 
continuous operation for a long period of 
time. 

The executive committee 


tn 1928 au- 


thorized the preparation of a prelimi-| 


mary design, and Mr. Smith J. DeFrance, 
of our technical staff, was placed in 
charge of this project. Mr. DeFrance, 
with his assistants and other members 
of our technical staff, have been entirely 
responsible for the design and construc- 


ton of the completed equipment. I wish } 


ence in the occupation which he is teach- 

|ing For the past six or seven years this 
| institution has been developing training 
courses intended to assist an individual 
who is already engaged in the field of vo- 
cational education as a teacher, super- 
visor, or administrator. 


is allowing a maximum number of credits 
to such individuals. In addition, an at- 
tendance of 18 weeks in residence is re- 
quired of those who would qualify for 
a degree, a requirement which can be met 
by attendance at three Summer sessions 
of the college. 

The practical character of the courses 
offered for vocational teachers at Colo- 
rado Agricultural College is attested by 
the personnel of the Summer vocational 
course faculty. It consists of experts who 
are actually engaged in the field with 
which their courses deal. 

For the Summer of 1931 the vocational 
course faculty consists, among others, 
of the personnel and employment mana- 
ger in charge of occupational training 
for a large corporation; a State director 
of vocational education; the principal of 
@ vocational continuation school; a State 
supervisor of vocational education; the 
principal of a trade school; the director 
of one of the most prominent privately- 
endowed trade institutions in the country; 
and the educational consultant of the 
| Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Only individuals who are employed in 
trade and industrial vocational educa- 
| tion work and who have shown distinct 
ability on their jobs are encouraged to at- 
tend the Summer course. 
professional training for vocational educa- 





tions. 

The putting in operation by the Colo- 
|rado college and other 
| Plans whereby credit toward a college de- 
gree in vocational trade and industrial 
training courses is granted for practical 
| experience, is the outgrowth of the re- 
| quirement of local school boards that in- 


| dustrial vocational teachers shall have a| 


|college degree or of the policy frequently 
| followed by such boards of making a de- 
increase. 

| It is obvious, of course, that few indus- 
| trial vocational teachers can give four 
|years to acquiring a college degree. The 
| Summer school courses offered by the 
vocational teacher training institutions 
provide opportunity for this group to ful- 
fill the residence requirements for such a 
degree. 


\Connecticut Legislature 
Passed 846 Measures 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 28, 


The General Assembly adjourned sine | 


die yesterday after having passed 846 


bills—30 more than were passed at the! 


| 1929 session. Of the total, 292 were pub- 
ij lic acts and 554 special acts, as compared 
with 303 public acts and 513 special acts 
jin 1929. 

Efforts to repeal the law for vaccina- 
tion of school children failed to succeed, 


and a birth control bill was defeated. The | 


| Legislature did not adopt Any of the rec- 
ommendations of Governor Cross relative 
to changes in the public utility laws. The 
| proposed establishment of district courts 


also failed, although recommended by the | 


| Judicial Council and the Governor. 


| The session provided for a commission | 


Under its plan the Colorado institution | 


Those desiring | 


tion are advised to attend other institu- | 


institutions of | 


form of} demonstrated successful leadership ability. | 


gree a condition of promotion or salary | 
| keeper extracts the honey which is used | 
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The lifé and industry of honey-making bees are shown to visitors at the 
Industrial Arts Building of the Smithsonian Institution in the National 


Capital, where a complete bee hive, 


pursuit of their vocation, has been placed on exhibit. The plant is en- 
tirely under glass, with a glass tunnel giving the bees access to out of 


doors and means of entrance to th 


angle of the tunnel in going out and 


‘Entire Process, Including Un 
Under Glass as Educational Feature 


The amazing activity of 40,000 bees | 
busily engaged in the intricate process of | 
making honey is one of the most at-)| 
tractive exhibits at the Smithsonian In-| 
stitution, where they work in a specially 
constructed hive enclosed in glass, it was | 
explained orally on behalf of the Insti- | 
tution May 28. 

Erected in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the hive, which 
is of standard size used in commercial 
beekeeping, is purely an educational fea- 
ture for the instruction of the public in 
the manufacture of honey, it was pointed | 
out. Additional information made avail- | 
able follows: | 

A glass tunnel about 20 feet in length | 
connects the hive with the outside world 
and the bees pass through it going for | 
and returning with nectar. Streams of | 
them, so dense it would appear that they 
would obstruct each other, pass out to- 
ward the light on one side of the tunnel, | 
while streams enter on the other side 
which is dark. 

Many of their characteristics are ob- | 
servable if they are studied any length of | 
time. When a bee dies, a number of them | 
surround it, carry it out of this tunnel | 
and pitch it to the ground. No dead bee | 
is ever left in the hive. | 

Have Cooling System | 

If the air becomes too warm in the hive, | 
a large number of the bees will flap their | 
wings with great motion. Temperature | 
of the hive taken by officials of the mu- 
seum is at times five degrees cooler than | 
that of the exhibit hall, and this is due 
entirely to the cooling system of the bees. 


At times there appears to be a dearth of 


|nectar and the workers have little to oc- | 


cupy themselves. It has been observed 
that they have developed a most interest- 
ing method of communicating to each 
other word of new and rich repositories 
of the coveted sweets. 


found nectar in abundance, will enter a 
most spicy dance in the hive. The hop, 
skin and jump about in great gusto, and 


| after a while they go forth with their fel- 
|lows in large numbers to make a con-| 


| quest of the flowers. 


culled the “super” hive. 
plus honey is stored. From it the bee- 


| commercially. 


“brood chamber,” is occupied by the queen. 
She seldom withdraws from the inner 
sanctuary for the observation of the visi- 
tor. 

In every detail, except for the glass 
and certain ventilating processes intro- 
duced, this hive is like the standard com- 
mercial hive. Each hive contains 10 lang- 





stroth frames. Each frame contains a 
comb built of beeswax from a sheet of 
comb foundation. The lower hive is given 
over to rearing young bees. In each cell 
the q.een lays an egg, which after three 


New Bills Introduced 


In State Legislatures 


Insurance 
Ala. S. 370, Craft. To authorize the State 
Docks Commission to carry liability insurance 
and to settle claims for death or injury aris- 
ing out of employment by the Commission. 
Passed by Senate. 
| Ala. H. 787. Patterson. To define and reg- 
| ulate the business of burial or funeral com- 
| panies or associations; Public Health. 

Ala. H. 788. Patterson. 
ulate group life insurance; 
Insurance Companies. 

Ala. H. 789. Patterson. 


Insurance and 


To prohibit the 


| to study the question of old-age pensions. | writing of contingent endowment contracts 


|/It appropriated $3,000,000 for 
provement, the amount to be equally ap- 
portioned among the 169 towns of the 
State. 





staff of the Committee and to Mr, De- 
France for the excellent manner in which 


under President Wilson, in 1915. 


of this equipment in operation will in 





for safety and economy in the construc- 
tion and operation of aircraft. 


road im-| by 


to add at this point the appreciation of | 
the members of the Committee to the | compiled general laws relating to fraternal 


they have carried througth this enterprise. | 

It has been my pleasure and privilege | 
to have been a member of the National | lishment of corporations to issue mutual as- 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics since | sessment 
it was established by act of Congress, | Profit: 


life insurance companies 
benefit societies; Insurance 
Companies. 

Ala. H. 1792. 


and Insurance 


Patterson To define a life 


insurance company and fix standard of valua- 


——— | tion of life policies; Insurance and Insurance 


Companies 
Fila. S. 706. Caro. 
benefit societies; Insurance. 
Fla. S. 750. Harris. To provide the manner 
in which claims on insurance policies shall be 
paid; Insurance. 


Fla. S. 756. Harris. To provide for estab- 


burial for 
Insurance 
S. 764 


service contracts not 


Fila. Futch Relative to regula- 


I feel | tion and licensing of mutual benefit corpora- 
that in all that period of time, this is|tions and their agents: Insurance 
the most important moment in the his-| 


tory of the Committee, as the placing | 764: 


Fla. H. 1084. Same as 8. 
Insurance 
Labor and Industry 


H. 730. West. To amend section 7539 


McKenzie et al. 


Ala. 


my opinion be the most important fer-! of code, relating to compensation of minors 
tor in the Committee's activities in the| whether legally or illegally employed; Educa- 
study of those problems which will make | “on. 


Ala. H. 731. West To regulate employ- 
| ment of females 16 years old or over in cer- 
| tain establishments and occupations. 





NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF HONEY-BEES 











innovation in the natural lives of bees, they have not only accommodated 
themselves to using it to enter and go out, but have developed what may 
be regarded as rigid traffic rules; they pass to the right, using a lower | 


in coming in, and violators of this rule of the right of way are roughly 
handled. 


Hive of 40,000 Bees Making Honey 


Shown at Smithsonian Institution 





A group coming | 
in from a successful expedition, having | 


The upper half of the hive is made of | 
dome-shaped glass in appearance and is | 
In it the sur-| 


The power hive, frequently called the | 


To define and reg- | 


and fraternal | 


To amend section 6443 


| NewPlant Life 


5) Is Secured From | 
Remote Nations 


|Potato Growing as Large as | 
A Pumpkin Among Seeds 
And Cuttings Brought for | 
American Cultivation 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


try, also is an objective, an instance of 
this being the soybean. Livestock feeders | 
want a bean containing less oil than the 
present varieties while edible oil producers 
want one with more oil. 


The seeds and cuttings of these and | 
many other foreign plants brought in by 
the Office’s explorers from all parts of the | 
world are being planted and grown ex- 
perimentally in parts of the country 
deemed most suitable. Many probably will 
not germinate, and some which do ger- 
minate probably will not thrive in the 
climate of the United States. For these | 
reasons it is impossible to say which will 
prove to be satisfactory for cultivation in| 
this country, although many which will 
not grow in the States proper undoubt- 
edly will do well in regions such as Hawaii, | 
the Philippines, and other tropical coun- 
tries under the administration of the 
United States. 

Mr. Ryerson emphasized that there are 
only a few seeds of the various kinds 
available, and none for distribution. Their 
propagation here is entirely in the ex-| 
perimental stage. 
| . Good Flavor_ Necessary 


Many of the food plants introduced are 
described by Department explorers as hav- | 
ing excellent flavor. Others, however, 
|while relished and eaten generally in their 
| native countries, may not become estab- | 
lished here because of the production in| 
this country of plants which are similar 
but of a somewhat better flavor. A new 
plant must possess flavor to gain a foot- 
hold in the public fancy. | 

Varieties of wild potatoes, some about | 
the size of a marble; many kinds of al- 
falfa, squash, fruits, and other plants not | 
suitable for production have been brought | 
to America by the explorers. These will 
be cross-bred and it is hopec that new | 
varieties of plants will be developed from 
them which will be of as high quality 
as those now grown, and be more re- 
sistant to diseases and pests than present 
varieties. 

Such a result was obtained in recent 
years in a spinach-growing region of th®! 

|East. A variety of Manchurian spinach 

|which appeared to have little to recom- 
e e yee mend it, which had been brought to this 
ique Cooling System, Visible country’ by a Department explorer, was 
not propagated by the Department imme- |; 
diately, because of press. of work with 
}other varieties of plants. 

Hardy Spinach Developed 
Spinach growers in the region men- 
| tioned were having great difficulty with a 
|blight which was killing their crops, so 
|the Department turned the new variety 
over to them to develop. Recently the 
Department was advised that the industry | 
of the whole region had been rehabilitated 
by hybrids of the new and old spinach, 
which had proved to be quite resistant 


with live bees coming and going in 


e hive. Although the tunnel is an 


the upper angle diagonally opposite | 





days hatches. A larva which emerges is 
then sealed up in the cell with honey 
after a milky fluid secreted in certain 
glands of the bees. 
the laying of egg a bee is born. 
Stored in Upper Hive | 

Surplus honey is stored in the upper) 
hive. The exhibit at the Smithsonian 
is so grranged that the bee is left to 
its natural inclinations in constructing 


After 21 days from 


the comb. A group of the bees swarm| to the blight. F 5 
around each other, create considerable|, A Similar result is hoped for with al- | 
heat and “sweat” from their abdomens|{alfa, which has been damaged heavily in 


jrecent years by diseases im the western 
States where it is grown most. 

Department explorers generally de not 
care to “advertise” their adventures. It 
is not desired to risk the lives of Depart- 
ment workers to obtain plants, yet some- 
frittering away their do-nothing existence,| times risks must be taken. On the last | 

About 50 pounds of honey can be stored| expedition, which went to northern Africa 
in each of the compartments. Surround-| 4nd sections of Europe, two overzealous 
ing the hive exhibit are specimens of va-| explorers, so devoted to their work that 
rious kinds of honey. These vary in color|they put in long hours and wore down 
from pale yellow to almost deep black. De-|their physical resistance to adverse con- 
tails connected with the manufacture of; ditions, contracted serious disease and al- 
honey and the care of bees are depicted; most lost their lives. 
in a number of exhibits but of all, the liv-| On an expedition to the Orient, another 
ing bees, by the thousands busily engaged) Party was attacked by tigers, and while | 
in their life work, are of greatest interest | Some natives were killed, the American ex- | 
to the public. | eee beat off the attack with no loss | 
| of life. 


NEW BOOKS | GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 


| 
AND PUBLICATIONS 
Received by 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive | 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 
The United States Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card numbers are given. | 
In ordering, full title, and not the card | 

numbers, should»pe given. 

Proceedings of Lond. Naval Conf., 1930—Conf. | 


the beeswax secreted in glands. 

The hive will accorfitmodate between 50,- 
000 and 75,000 bees. They live from 40 to 
60 days. The queen lives from two to; 
three years. Conspicuous by their inac- 
tivity are the drones. They can be seen 











Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library | 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- | 
eign languages, official dvucuments 
and children’s books are excluded. 


. Ser. No. 6, Pub. No. 187, U. S. Dept. of 

Library of Congress card number State. Price, 45 cents. 31-26948 
is at end of Jast line. Ruins at Kiatuthlanna, Eastern Ariz.—Bull, | 

100, Bur. of Amer. Ethnology, Smithsonian 





65 cents. 31-26947 


| Institution. Price, 
Washington president, | Population—Vol, 1, 15th Census of U. S.: 


| Hart, Albert B. as 


| (Honor to George Washington .. . Pamphlet 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- | 
| no. 8) 41 p., illus. Wash, D. C., Geo,| merce. Price, $2.00. 31-26946 | 
| Washington bicentennial comm., 1931. Survey of Current Businmess—No. 117, May, 
31-9374 1931. Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- | 
| Heller, Otto. Faust and Faustus: study of| Merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
, i rlow ; ; tion price, $1.50 a year. (21-26819) 
Goethe's relation to Marlowe. (Wash. univ.! i ; 
studies. New ser. Language and literature | Guide to Law and Legal Literature of France. 
no. 2.) 176 p St Louis 1931 . 31-9817 Library of Congress. Price, $1.25. 30-26002 
P balance Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1929-30— 
Herbert Alan P. Tantivy towers, light opera. Pamph. No. 19, Office of Educ., U. 8S. Dept. 
3d ed. 78 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 1931. | of Interior. Price, 5 cents (E23-75) 
31-9340/ 17th Ann. Rept., Fedl. Reserve Bd., for cal. 
Johnson, James W., ed. Book of Amer. negro| yr. 1930 Price, 35 cents (15-26170) 
poetry, 300 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace} Manual for Railroad Visitors, Yellowstone 
& co., 1931. 31-26811 Natl. Park, Je. 20-Sept. 19, 1931. Natl. Park | 
Kearsey, Alex. H. C. Study of strategy and Service, U. 8S. Dept. of Interior. Free at! 
tactics of Shenandoah valley campaign, 1861- Service 
| 1862. 70 p. Lond., Gale & Polden, 1930,| Boys’ Blouses, Button-on Waists, Shirts, and 
| ; 31-9370 Junior Shirts—CS14-31, Bur. of Standards, 
| Keskar, Vishwanath. Pillars of life. 120 p.,| U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 
)} illus. N. ¥., 1931. 31-9785| W. Va., Agric.—l5th Census of U. S.: 1930. | 
Kugel, Daisy A. Recipes for foods classes Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
(Spelman coll. bull.) 130 p., illus At- Price, 10 cents (31-26211) 
lanta, Ga., Atlanta univ. press, 1930. 31-9355| Tenn., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.; 1930, Bur. 
Lewis, Leo R. Gist of sight-singing. (Pocket of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
music student.) 96 p., illus. Boston, Oliver 20 cents. (31-26211) 
Ditson co., 1931. 31-9339 | Oreg., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. 
| Loaring-Clark, Mrs. Ada, comp. Book of de-| of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
votions for women and girls. 98 p. Mil- 10 cents. (31-26211) 
| waukee, Morehouse pub. co., 1931. 31-9790 | Fla., Population Bull., 2d Ser.—l5th Census 
Macafee, Nellie E. Massage, elementary text- of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. | 
| book for nurses. 47 p. Pittsburgh, Reed &| of Commerce. Price, 20 cents (31-26217) | 
Witting co., 1931. 31-9348 | = : 


| McGowan, Mrs. Ellen A. (Beers). Textiles and | A 


A. Pfister and 


clothing. Rev. ed. By ...and Charlotte; trans. from French by G. 

A. Waite. 344 p., illus. N, Y¥., Macmillan E. S. Kemp. 254 p., illus. N. Y., Harper 

co., 1931. 31-9352 & bros., 1931. 31-26703 
McMullen, Laura W., ed. Building world so-| Saunders, A. C. Jersey in 18th and 19th 

ciety. 434 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., centuries, historical record of commercial 

1931. 31-9795 enterprise. Privateering activities of is- 
*Mast, Isaac N. Relation which must exist| landers. Chas. Robin, pioneer of Gaspe 


between Christ manifested in spiritual life} fisheries, and account of Newfoundland fish- 


| and his worshippers in their existence wholly | eries. 220 p. Jersey, Channel islands, J. T 
spiritual. 367 p. Ottumwa, Ia., 1931. 31-0787| Bigwood, 1930. 31-9799 
Matteson, David M. Washington and the Con-| Schiller, Johann C. F. von. Schiller's Wal- 
| stitution. (Honor to George Washington| lenstein, dramatic poem, rendered in Eng- | 


. Pamphlet no. 7.) 40 p., illus. Wash,,| lish verse by Alex. F. Murison. 452 p. 


D. C., Geo. Washington bicentenn. comm.,; N. Y¥., Longmans, Green & co., 1931 
1931. 31-9373 31-9822 
Matteson, David M. Washington, colonial and | Scott, Ernest F. Epistles of Paul to Colossians, | 
national statesman. (Honor to George to Philemon and to Ephesians, by E. F. | 
Washington . Pamphlet no. 6.) 42 p.. | Scott. (Moffatt New Testament commen- 
illus. Wash., D. C., Geo. Washington| tary.) 257 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930 
| bicentenn. comm., 1931 31-9372 | 31-9794 
Muir, Ramsay. Protection versus free im-| Southworth, Mrs. Gertrude (Van Duyn). Amer. 
ports. 40 p. Lond., Liberal publ. dept., 1930. history, from discovery of America to pres- 
31-5712 ent day, by .. and John Van uyn 
Ossendowski, Ferdymnand A. Lenin, god of god- Southworth. 453 p., illus. Syracuse, N. Y 
less, by . .\.; trans. from Polish by Gregory Iroquois publ. co., 1931. - 31-9367 
Macdonald. 419 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton &| Strecker, Edward A. Discovering ourselves; 
co. 1931 31-9796; view of human mind and how it works. by 
| Peabody, Richard R. Common sense of drink-| . and Kenneth E. Appel. 306 p., illus. 
ing. 191 p. Boston, Little, Brown & co., N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-9350 


31-9349 | Turner, Arthur D. Mechanics of building. 


1931. 
Peck, Florence C. 


Journey in search of our] 149 p., illus. N, Y,, Sir I. Pitman & sons, 

selves. 190 p. N. Y., Lucis publ. co., 1930.); 1930 31-9356 

; - 31-9786 | Temple, Wm., abp. of York. Distinctive excel- 
Powis, Henry A.. Loose-foot. 103 p. Los An- lences of Greek and Latin, by His Grace, 
geles, Calif, Wetzel publ co., 1930 Archbishop of York. 20 p. Lond., J. Mur- 
31-9803; ray, 1930 31-9820 

Pindarus. Works of Pindar; trans. with lit-/| Ulrich, John ©. Son of man. 204 p. Tam- 
erary and critical commentaries by Lewis aqua, Pa., Record prtg. co.. 1931. 31-9789 
er ernell, 1 v. Lond, Macmillan & co.,/ Washington as a religious man. (Honor to 
9% : © 31-9821 Geo. Washington ... Pamphlet no. 5.) 36 
Rand, Edward K. Magical art of Virgil. 458 p. illus. Wash. D. C., Geo. Washington 
Pp. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard univ press,| bicentenn. comm., 1931. 31-9371 
1931 c e 31-9800} Way of a pilgrim, trans. from Russian by 
Rockhurst coll., Kans, City, Mo. Latin semi- Rev, M. French. 140 p. Milwaukee, Wis., 
nar, Virgil’s bimillenium (!) a symposium | Morehouse publ. co,, 1931 31-9793 
by... 24 p., illus. Kans, City, Mo 1651. | Walamson. Mrs, Alice M. (Livingston), Inky 
31-981 way. Second impression. 396 p. Lond 

| Rolland, Romain. Goethe and Beethoven;| Chapman é& Hall, 1931. ° 31-9802 





MAINTAINING FITNESS 
OF LIGHT BUOY 





Lighted buoys set out by the Na- 
tional Lighthouse Service to mark 
the channels of navigation and un- 
derwater perils to vessels under way, 
are visited at regular intervals by 
tenders, to observe whether they are 
functioning properly, to replenish 
the supply of compressed acetylene 
gas which light the lamps, and to 
provide any necessary cleaning and 
repairing. The top of a light buoy 
is illustrated, with men at work re- 
moving the lens in order to clean 
the burner. Fresh tanks of gas have 
been placed within the buoy; the 
gas is carried up a pipe through the 
tubular portion of the buoy from 
the tanks below to the lamp. 


Canned F wl Output 
Approaching Billion 
Dollars Every Year 


Industry Asks Federal Aid 
In the Elimination of In- 
termittent Periods of Ac- 
tivity and Inactivity 


Intermittent periods of overproduction | 


and underproduction in the canned-food 
industries are the problems at which is 


} aimed a quarterly survey of canned-food 


stocks, just undertaken by the Department 
of Commerce at the request of producers 
and distributors of these products. 

The results of the survey are expected 
to be of value to the public as well as to 
canners, wholesalers and retailers, through 
helping to iron out the unevenness of 
canned-food production, and through 
helping to avoid scarcities, surpluses and 
radical fluctuations. 


Billion-dollar Output 


The value of the production of canned 
fruits and vegetables has increased from 
$429,000,000 in 1929 to $696,000,000 in 1930. 
The total annual value of all canned and 
preserved foods, including milk, meat and 
fish, is shown to be approaching $1,000,- 
00,000. 

Every three months, according to the 
plans agreed upon by representatives of 
the Department of Commerce and repre- 


sentatives of trade groups in this indus-| 
try, the Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau | 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
collect from camners, wholesalers, and 
chain-store systems figuses on the stocks 
in their hands of canned corn, peas, toma- 
toes, green beans, wax beans, peaches, 
pineapples, and salmon. 

As soon as possible after the receipt of 
reports from the _ cooperating business 
houses, the Foodstuffs Division is to make 
public a summary of the réturns. The 
summary is to show the total stocks of 


| the items listed, with the percentage of | 


change from the preceding report. The 
first survey is to be made as of July 1 
this year, and quarterly thereafter. 


Cooperation Sought 


Basing its statement on experience 
gained in past surveys of the same general 
character, the Foodstuffs Division em- 
phasizes that the success of this new un- 
dertaking will depend entirely upon the 
cooperation received from the reporting 
firms in reporting the necessary facts 
regularly and as soon as possible after the 
receipt of the questionnaires. 


Price of Wheat 
_ Steady Feature 
_— In May Market 


‘Department of Agriculture 
Reports Feed, Cotton, and 
Livestock Prices Lower 
Late in Month 





Wheat prices continued fairly steady in 
late May, feeds were lower and cotton and 
| livestock prices declined, the Department 
| of Agriculture States in its weekly review 
| just issued. The trend of egg prices was 
— The statement follows in full 

ext: 


| 
Wheat continued a fairly steady feature 
|in the generally unsettled markets of late 
May. Feed grains and mill feeds sold 
lower. Hay trade was dull and quiet. 
Course of the cotton market continued 
mostly downward. Prices of livestock, 
poultry and meats declined. Butter mar- 
|kets were unsettled, but country cheese 
markets gained. Eggs have advanced 1 
;}to 2 cents during the month, and the 
trend seems to be upward with the sea- 
son, while the seasonal price tendency of 
potatoes and early produce is downward 
with increasing supply, and the price-level 
is generally lower than it was last season. 
| Wheat Crop Promising 


World wheat crop prospects have mate- 
|rially improved. Rains in Canada provided 
much needed moisture. The condition of 
the domestic Winter-wheat crop continues 
favorable. 
have held fairly steady since the middl 
|of May. A large percentage of the in~ 
| creased marketings was taken by domestic 
marketing agencies to maintain stabilized 
prices. Farmers and country shippers 
were selling freely to move supplies be- 
fore the arrival of new-crop grain. The 
rye market held fairly steady, but corn 
| was rather unsettled. Feeders and indus- 
tries are taking moderate amounts of corn, 
but shipping demand continues dull. Oats 
markets continued to fluctuate within nar- 
row ranges. Barley markets were holding 
fairly steady, but feed grades remain in 
slow demand. 

Feed Markets Slow 


Light offerings of wheat feeds continued 
in excess of the poor market demand and 
|prices declined from 50 cents to $2 per 
|ton. Pacific Coast mill feed markets were 
| steady with prices about unchanged. 
Hay markets have continued very quiet 
|during the second half of May. The un- 
; usually light offerings are generally fully 
| equal to present market requirements, 
Meadows and pastures are generally mak- 
ing favorable growth over most of the 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains but 
| unfavorable droughty conditions continued 
over much of the Pacific Southwest. A 
wide belt extending from north to south 
;over the western portions of the Dakotas, 
| Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and parts 


of western Texas, also was badly in need , 


of rain. Alfalfa prices were slightly ir- 
| regular, depending on the volume of re- 
;ceipts. Prairie markets were generally 
| quiet with extremely light offerings. 
Livestock Lower 

No May market since 1911 has recorded 
so low a basis for fat cattle, the bulk of 
the Chicago supply of slaughter steers 
selling during the third week of May 
around $6.75 to $7.50 for a general aver- 
age of about $7.30, despite relatively high 
; average quality. Marketings featured a 
liberal quota of comparatively long fed 
| Steers with weight that added materially 
to beef tonnage. Such kinds suffered 
most in price breaks that averaged fully 
|50 cents per 100 pounds. Fat, but rough 
| heavy steers became a positive drug on 
the market, many such having to sell be- 
low $7. 

Hog values sought still lower levels, clos« 
|ing on the bottom of declines that meas- 
|ured 30 to 40 cents on lights and under- 
weights, and 35 to 60 cents on medium and 
heavy hogs, including sows. Fresh pork 
and provision markets were lower. Cur- 
rent marketings consisted mostly of Fall 
pigs, the bulk of which are arriving in 
well-finished condition. 

Fat sheep and lambs shared in the 
general slump in livestock values. Old 
crop lambs closed the week at Chicago 25 
to 50 cents lower, with Spring lambs off 
as much as $1. 

Business on fleece wools was virtually 
confined to sample orders of the new 
wools, which are beginning to arrive. The 
64s and finer strictly combing wools sold 
at 25 to 36 cents in the grease, with only 
the choice offerings bringing the maxi- 
mum figure. Limited quantities of 56s 
and 48s, 50s, strictly combing wools sold 
at 22 to 23 cents in the grease for the 
former and 20 to 21 cents for the latter. 
Original bag territory wools sold at prices 
| showing an easing tendency. 

Cotton at Season’s Low 

The cotton market declined further in 
late May, touching the lowest point this 
season at the average of 8.32 cents in 10 
markets. Prices have declined about 1 
cent in five weeks and 6 to 7 cents within 
a year. Both domestic and European de- 
mand improved a little, with inquiries 
mostly centered on white middling and 
strict middling in the lengths 7 and 15/16 
inch. The volume of spot transactions was 


The organizations that requested this limited, with such business as was done 
survey include the National Canners|covering small lots for immediate and 
Association, National Wholesale Grocers | prompt shipment. Price movement dur- 


Association, American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and National Chain Store 
Association. 

It is expected by the Foodstuffs Division 
that reports will be furnished also by 
business organizations that may not be 
members of any of these associations.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 








Cashew Nuts Increasing 
In Favor in This Country 


Cashew the delicacy imported 
chiefly from India, Haiti and Egypt are 
meeting with iAcreased favor in this coun- 
try, according to recent statistics received 
in the Commerce Department's Foodstuffs 
Division. Unlike other edible nuts, the 
cashew is brought into the United States 
enly in the shelled form. Its principal 
uses are in the salted nut trade and in 
the manufacture of confectionery. 


Total imports of these nuts into the 
United States during 1930 amounted to| 
€,938,033 pounds with a value of $1,490,344 | 
as compared with 4,074,689 valued at} 
$970,283 in 1929. | 

South India, the leading source of 
cashew nuts, supplied a total of 3,978,098 
pounds with a value of $892,706 in 1930;| 
a substantial increase over the previous 
year’s total of 3,202,715 pounds valued at 
$754,348. Showing a further gain, the 
total from India has amounted to 4,997,- | 
197 pounds, valued at $1,051,957, for the | 
period from June, 1930, to March 31, 1931. | 


Haiti's share, according to Haitian sta- | 
tistics, amounted to 122,011 pounds valued 
at $16,013 in 1929-30 in comparison with | 
214,933 pounds with a value of $26,954 in 
1928-29. The latest available official 
United States figures indicate that from 
June 18, 1930, to March 31, 1931, the 
amount from Haiti totaled 113,955 pounds 
valued at $23,329. | 

Egypt, according to statistics for the 
Same period, provided 85,000 pounds of | 
nuts with a value of $19,000 and a small 
amount has been brought in from Trini- | 


nuts, 


dad and Tobago.—/ssued by the Depart- | 
| ment of Commerce. } 


ing the last few weeks has been influenced 
largely by the decline in sales of cotton 
textiles and by prices in the stock and 
commodity markets. Exports are now only 
about 100,000 bales below those of last 
season. Boll weevil damage in 1930 was 
very low, with losses reported 5 per cent 
for the Cotton Belt proper. Loss from 
this cause in 1930 was lower than in any 
year, with the exception of 1925, since 
boll-weevil invasion of the Cotton Belt 
was completed. Exports for the week 
ended May 22 amounted to 69,847 bales, 
compared with 34,194 for the correspond- 
ing week last season. 
Egg Shipments Less 

Receipts of eggs at the principal mar- 
kets, both from the Middle West and 
nearby eastern areas, were considerably 
less after the middle of May. Prices ad- 
vanced rapidly during the second half of 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Domestic cash wheat markets , 
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Census Reports 


Give Trade Data | 


| 


For Four Cities 


Statistics Are Made Public 
For Minneapolis, Jersey 
City and Newark, N. J., 
And Richmond, Va. 








AvrTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PoustisHep WirHout COMMENT 8Y THE Unrrep States Day 








| Hearings to Be Resumed 


Into Cottonseed Industry | 


The Federal Trade Commission will re- | 
sume hearings in its investigation of the 
cottonseed industry, June 3, when its ex- 
aminer and attorneys will begin examina- 
tion of witnesses in Dallas, Tex. 

Witnesses scheduled to be heard the 
first few days of the hearing are: J. L. 
Puterbaugh, cotton oil company official, 
Dallas; George B. Terrell, former Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Austin; L. P. 
Davidson, manager of a cottonseed oil 
company, Fort Worth; R. M. Stevenson, 
general manager of a cotton oil company, 
Dallas; G. T. Davenport, manager and 
secretary of a cotton oil company, Dal- 


‘las; A. G. Trippe, manager of a vegetable 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indicates 
that wholesale trade im Minneapolis, 
Minn., exceeds $800,000,000 annually. This 
includes business done by all concerns 
performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 850 
wholesalers proper in Minneapolis in 1929 
amounted to $557,318,124. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 11,101 men and women, paid 
them $20,069,823 in salaries and wages, 
and earried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate value of $67,164,145. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 370 establishments in the 
Minneapolis wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, bulk tank sta- | 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., fhe operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $262,- 
609,997 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 5340 men and women. paid 
them $10,432,478 in salaries and wages and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $20,506,240. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Minneapolis 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $819,- 
928,121. 

Newark, N. J. 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indicates 
that wholesale trade in Newark, N. J., ex- | 
ceeds $380,000,000 annually. This total 
includes business done by all concerns per- 
forming the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 466 | 
wholesalers proper in Newark in 1929} 
amounted to $202,008,821. Those whole- 
Salers employed 5,730 men and women, | 
paid them $12,870,578 im salaries and 
Wages and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$16,966,124. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 137 establishments in the 
Newark wholesale field, such as manu-| 
facturers’ sales branches, bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc, the operations of | 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 


by those establishments amounted to} 
$180,896.646 in 1929. Those establishments | 
gave ernployment to 3,523 men and| 


women, paid them $7,150,587 in salaries 
and wages and carried stock at the close 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value 
of $6,714,483. | 

The total volume of business transacted 


by all establishments in the Newark/ 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $382,- | 
905,467. 


Richmond, Va. 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- | 
ered in the census of distribution indicates 
that wholesale trade in Richmond, Va., ex- 
ceeds $225,000,000 annually. This total | 
includes business done by all concerns | 
performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 261 
wholesalers proper in Richmond in 1929 
amounted to $87,901,385. Those wholesal- | 
ers employed 3,797 men and women, paid | 
them $6,741,975 in salaries and wages, and | 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an | 
approximate cost value of $14,358,595. | 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 115 establishments in the Rich- 
mond wholesale field, such as manufactur- 
ers’ sales branches, bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- | 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
these establishments amounted to $138,479. 
367 im 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 2,405 men and women, 
paid them $3,979,773 in salaries and wages, 
and’ carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $14,985,095. ! 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Richmond | 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to} 
$226,380,752. 

Jersey City, N. J. 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered im the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Jersey City, 
N. J., exceeds $115,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function | 

The volume of business done by the} 
136 wholesalers proper in Jersey City in 
1929 amounted to $84,700,633. Those} 





Steady Price of Wheat 
Features May Market | 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
the month, quickly gaining one to two 
cents. Demand was fairly good 

The broiler market grew steadily weaker | 
through May, due to more liberal supplies 
and irregular quality. Dealers complain 
that many of the birds are being rushed 
to the market too early and do not carry 
the size and finish necessary to command 
top quotations. Heavy fowls were slightly | 
in excess of current requirements and 
some storage was necessary. Smaller sizes 
held prices well in late May. 

Butter Markets Unsettled 

The butter markets of the third week 
of May followed the unsettled course of 
the week before, without much net 
change in price. Storage holdings of but- 
ter at representative markets showed a 
sizable increase in the shortage as com- 
pared with a year ago. This relative 
shortage May 22, amounted to 7,040,600 
pounds, an increase of 3,514,315 pounds in 
the shortage since May 1. The weather 
throughout the butter producing sections 
has been favorable. Temperatures have 
been moderate and pastures are in excel- 
lent condition. The reported increased 
make is substantiated by reports from re- 
ceivers and arrivals reported by the rail- 
roads. 

The country cheese market situation ap- 
peared healthier in late May than at any 
time since early in the year. At decidedly 
more profitable margins than had pre- 
vailed for some weeks, dealers were able 
to clear their floors in most instances. 
The make of cheese continues to fal! short 
of that of a year ago. Trading in city 
markets is more active. 

Most Vegetables Lower 

Virginia, North Carolina and Maryland 
expect heavy crops of potatoes, but Okla- 
homa less than last year. Sacked Bliss 
Triumphs declined to $1.10-$1.20 per 100 
pounds in southern producing sections the 
third week of May. The Chicago carlot 
market quoted considerably lower prices 
on northern round white potatoes and 
on Idaho Russets, both for immediate de- 
livery and for October delivery. 

Strawberry markets were in a firm po- 
sition. Onion prices were steady to 
slightly lower. The heavy movement of 
cantaloupes from the Imperial Valley of 
California is depressing the price at ship- 
ping points and in city markets. Tomato 
prices are declining but lettuce is stronger. 
zavnese prices declined further in the 


















oil company, Dallas; Ed Woodall, Dallas» 
and A. L. Ward, educational director, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 
Dallas—Issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


wholesalers employed 3,017 men and 
women, paid them $6,296,453 in salaries ; 
and wages and carried stock at the close 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value 
of $9,208,593. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 30 establishments in the Jer- 
sey City wholesale field, such as manu- 
facturers’ sales branches, bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc, and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $34,- 
273,087 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 690 men and women, 
paid them $1,303,262 in salaries and wages 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $1,- 
666,282. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Jersey City 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $118,- 
973,720.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce 





Revenue Freight 
Loadings Show 
Gain for Week 


Total Is Still 180,000 Cars 
Below Same Period of 
Last Year, Association Re- 
ports to I. CC 


Carloadings Of revenue freight during 
the week of Mray 16 increased by more} 
than 280 cars commpared with the preceding 
week, but were still 181,000 cars below the 
week last year, according to a statement 
of the Amerzrcan Railway Association 
transmitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The statememt follows in full text: 

Loading of rewenue freight for the week 
ended on May 16 totaled 747,732 cars, the 
car service division of the American Rail- 
way Associatiomm has announced. 

This was am imcrease of 283 cars above 
the preceding week this year but a reduc- 
tion of 181,027 cars under the correspond- 
ing week last year and a reduction of 298,- 
862 cars below the same week two years 
ago. 

svitecellaneous freight loading for the 
week of May 16 totaled 302,071 cars, an 
increase of 621 cars above the preceding 
week this year but 65,256 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1930 and 108,604 
cars under the Same week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 36,491 cars, an imcrease 
of 931 cars abowe the preceding week this 
year, but 993 cars under the same week 
last year and 1,061 cars below the cor- 
responding week two years ago. In the 
western districts alone, grain and grain 
products loading amounted to 24,175 cars,’ 








Ford cars are now equipped 











a decrease of 215 cars compared with the 


same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 33,874 
cars, am increase of 1,138 cars above the 
precedimg week this year, but 18,915 cars 


under the same week im 1930 and 35,649 | 
cars below the corresponding week two | 


years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 11,875 cars, 
an increase of 1,328 cars above the week 
before but 44,231 cars umder the same 
week im 1930 and 60,334 cars under the 
corresponding week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-car- 
load-lot freight totaled 224,246 cars, a de- 
crease Of 2,137 cars below the preceding 
week this year and 23,889 cars below the 
same week last year. It also was a de- 
crease Of 38,011 cars under the same week 
two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 111,388 cars, 
211 cars under the preceding week, 23,196 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year, amd 44,548 cars under the same week 
in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,549 cars, a 
decrease of 4 cars under the preceding 
week this year, 2,716 cars under the same 
week last year, and 6,044 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1929. 

Livestock loading amounted to 21,238 
cars, a reduction of 1,383 cars below the 
precedimg week this year and 1,831 cars 
below the corresponding week last year. 
It also was a decrease of 4,611 cars be- 
low the same week two years ago. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years fol- 
lows: 

Five weeks in January, 


A; four weeks in 








February, B; four weeks im March, C; four 
weeks im April, D; week of May 2, E; week 
of May 9, F; week of May 16, G 
1931 1930 1929 

ms 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
B 2,835,680 3.506.899 3,797,183 
Cc 2,939,817 3,513,733 3,837,736 
D 2.985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
E 775,291 942.674 1,051,935 
F ssecoccs 747,449 932,346 1,048,960 
G iscewncess TH TE 928,759 1,046,594 

Total . 14,522,230 17.691 .923 19,290,159 
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Waived 


Hawaii Promises 


For Importers of Newsprint Record Yield of 


Treasury Order Also A pplies to Pulpwood, 


Crude Minerals and Live Domestic Animals 


Importers of mewsprint, pulpwood, and 
certain other commodities are exempted 
from the necessity of obtaining consular 
invoices for such imports under the terms 
of a decision issued May 27 by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 


(Announcement of the order and a state- 
ment of the Treasury Department relative 
to it were published in the issue of 
May 28.) 

The order, which modifies a previous 
order issued in August, 1930, under the 
terms of the Tariff Act of 1930, follows 
in full text: 

To collectors of customs and others con- 
cerned: Paragraph (11) of section 2(d) 
of T. D. 44179, exempting certain mer- 
chandise from the requirements for con- 
sular invoices, is hereby revoked, and the 
following substituted therefor: 

“(11) 1. Forest products, crude, or not 
further manufactured than sawed into 
planks, boards, or deals, planed and 
tongued and grooved. 

“2. Standard mewsprint paper. 

“3. Pulpwood of woodpulp. 

“4. Agricultural products, crude or un- 
manufactured. 

“5. Minerals, crude. 

“6. Live domestic animals. 

“All the foregoing when unconditionally 
free of duty or subject only to a specific 
rate of duty mot dependent upon value. 

“The commercial or pro forma invoice 
presented with the entry shall be sworn 
to as correct and true in every respect and 
shall set forth all the necessary infor- 
mation for customs and statistical pur- 
poses. 

“The terms 


used are defined as fol- 
lows: ‘ 





“The term ‘crude’ means in the natural 
state, not processed, manufactured, or ad- 
vanced beyond the state necessary to the 


transportation of the article from the/| 


place of origin to the market. 


“The term ‘forest products’ means crude ; 


vegetable substances, grown in or obtained 
from the forests, and includes logs, tim- 
ber, and lumber, not further manufactured 
than sawed into planks, boards, or deals, 
and planed and tongued and grooved. 


“The term ‘standard newsprint paper’! 


means the kind of paper chiefly used for 
printing newspapers, as defined by the 
Department in Treasury Decisions 40996 
and 44317. 


“The term ‘pulpwood’ means logs and 
timber, cut to lengths for the purpose of 
manufacturing into woodpulp. The term 
‘woodpulp’ means the fibers of wood, pro- 
duced either mechanically or chemically 
for use in the manufacture of paper and 
pulpboard and other pulp products. 

“The term ‘agricultural products’ means 
those things which are produced from the 
soil of farms, plantations, and estates, or 
which are brought into condition for the 
use of society by the labor of those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

“The term ‘minerals’ means all inorganic 
matter occurring naturally, and not ad- 
vanced by any process of manufacture 
and includes crude mineral oils, ores. 
earths, and clays.” 


This decision will become effective on | 


and after July 1, 1931. 

(Signed.) F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner 
of Customs. 

Approved May 26, 1931. (Signed) A. W 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 


with safety glass in all doors and 


windows at a small extra charge 


IS 


for the Coupe, De Luxe Coupe, Sport 
Coupe or Convertible Cabriolet 


‘20 


De Luxe Sedan, Town Sedan 


for the Tudor Sedan, Standard Sedan, 


or Victoria 


THE Triplex safety glass windshield has always been an outstanding feature of 


the Model A Ford. By reducing the dangers of flying glass, it has saved many 


lives and prevented countless injuries in automobile collisions. 


Now comes a further assurance of safety to every Ford owner ... polished 


plate safety glass in ALL DOORS AND WINDOWS at slight additional cost, 


The charge for this extra protection is unusually low because of large 


production and the development of new methods of manufacture. Simply tell 


the dealer whén you buy the Ford that you want “safety plate glass in all doors 


and windows” and the car will be factory-equipped for you in that manner. 


Today, as before, the safety glass windshield is furnished as standard 


equipment on all Ford cars without extra charge. 


FORD OWNERS—Please note that this announcement refers only to NEW CARS. Ford dealers 


are not in a position to install safety glass in the windows of your present Ford at the above prices. 


THE FORD 





Sugar This Year 


‘Production May Exceed 950 
Thousand Tons; Is Ex- 
pected to Improve Retail 
Trade in the Islands 


A record Hawaiian sugar production of 
958,000 tons is anticipated for the current 
year according to revised Hawaiian trade 
estimates received in the Commerce De- 
partment from the Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce. Of this amount shipments of 
916,000 tons of raw sugar are estimated. 
| About 60 per cent of the crop is now har- 

vested. The Olowalu Company, a 3,000- 
| ton plantation in West Maui was recently 
sold to the Pioneer Mill Company, making 
the fourth small plantation absorbed by 
larger corporations during the past 12 
months. 


Retail trade was at a low level in Hawaii 
during April, but merchants reported a 
slight pick-up during the first half of 
May. Further improvement is anticipated 
during the Summer months, when can- 
neries will be operating full time. Col- 
lections have improved and savings de- 
posits continue to increase. 

Scattered rains throughout most of the 
islands during the past month have kept 
soils moist. 


Pineapple crop prospects continue good. 

Real estate values remain low. Hono- 
lulu is oversupplied with office and store 
buildings, but increased activity in resi- 
dence and government building is re- 
ported—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 
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er Denied Several Trade Marks Refused 
As Similar to Prior Registration 


Shipp | 
Benefit of Tariff 


» 
In Indirect Haul Auto Polishes, Clothing, Canned Corn, Soda 
i. Water, Flour and Firearms Involved 
Interstate Commerce Act Is 
Construed by Supreme) 
Court to Bar Freight 
Claim Against Railroad 


The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 


peals, in a number of trade mark de- | ionably dressed. The words ‘Fashion Row’ 


| cisions handed down May 25, ruled that} suggest to the mind a street or row fre- 
| “Simonize” and “Permanize” were con-;|quented by people fashionably clothed.” 
fusingly similar names applied to auto-| With this similarity it was pointed | 
| 


mobile polishes, héld similarly as to that the makers of either product might 
“Fashion Park” and “Fashion Row” as; be confused by purchasers. In reaching 
used on clothing, refused to permit the| it: determination the court distinguished 

v | registration of “Off the Cob” for canned a prior case where “Fashion Park” and 
DELMAR ComBany. |}corn, “Lemon Frost” for soda water and | ‘Fashion Lane” were held not confusing. 
Supreme Court of the United States. | “Lucky Strike” 


Great NorTHERN RatLway COMPANY 


for wheat flour, and/It said that in that case the names were | 
No. 583. }awarded Sears, Roebuck & Company | not applied to the identicai article. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court priority over Montgomery | Ward, Inc.) In awarding priority to Sears, Roebuck | 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. | for the use of “Sta-Klean” on firearms | Co. over Montgomery Ward, Inc., No. 
R. J. Hacman (F. G. Dorery with him on / and ammunition. |2703, for the use of “Sta-Klean” for am-| 
‘the brief), for petitioner; Freon W. Put- The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, in| munition and firearms, the court sustained 
waM (PRANK W. SHaw, Orren E. Sar- | its case against Federal Mills & Elevator, the findings of the Patent Office. “It is 
rorp, Wiiaur D. SHaw and Sam W. Company, No. 2714, sought a ruling per- | quite evident,” the court said, “that both 
Campstit with him on the brief), for mitting the adoption of “Lucky Strike” as| parties began to plan dealing in the type 
respondent. {a trade mark for wheat flour. The court|of ammunitio.1 containing a new kind of 
Opinion of the Court |denied registration upon the opposition | noncorrosive powder shortly after that type 
May 25, 1931 of the Federal company, owners of the | became known and, by a coincidence, both | 
: eae - in- | mark “Lucky.” In the Patent Office it | chose practically the same word for a trade | 
Mr. Justice Ronerts delivered the opin- 2. i014 that the position of the parties| mark.” The Montgomery Ward mark was | 
ion of the court. ion Should not be disturbed on the ground “Staclean.” In the absence of allegation | 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | ty at's ucky” and “Lucky Hit,” owned by |of fraud or deceit, the court upheld the| 
awarded Delmar oe eee em. |e Great Northern Flour Mills Com-| Patent Office finding in favor of Sears, | 
against the Great Northern Railway hip- |Pany, had been concurrently used with- Roebuck & Co. 
pany for certain charges made on ship- ©." -onfusion, the opinion of the court) In the case of Minnesota Valley Can- 
ments of grain (Note No. 1). Suit was oo o4 mhis fact, it was said, is imma-| ning Company, No. 2736, the court refused | 
brought on the award and judgment rene | + ial, the terms being confusingly similar. the Canning Company registration of the| 
dered against the railway by the district In th f Simonize Company y,.|™ark “Off the Cob” for canned corn. It! 
court. On appeal to the Circuit Court of ee mpany V-\ ruled that such a mark would be invalid 
Appeals that judgment was affirmed (Note Permanizing Stations of America, Inc.| 2. cither descriptive or misdescriptive. 
No. 2). This court granted certiorari. | No. 2686, the Simonize Company oppose’ | However, in the case of Armstrong Cork 
the registration of the word “Permanize & Insulating Co. v. Banner Rock Product | 
GNote No. 3). s on automobile polishes and cleaner. Con- |G.) at : "> 2645, it permitted the regis- | 
The pertinent facts are that ae fusion was asserted with its own mark soaeheen . “Rode eek” for boards made! 
shipments of grain originated at points “Simonize.” The court so ruled pointing a, oe ee eo ane 
on the line of the railway in ee out that the sole difference in the marks |}, jor The cntth was comets te thal 
North Dakota and South Detas. iis rested-in their first syllable. “The public,” Armstrong Company ‘manufacturers of 
were originally billed to Minneapo < it was declared, “ought not to be required | (5... products, on the ground that it was| 
After arrival there they were reconsigne to dissect and analyze trade marks in or- misleading the composition containing no 
dy gl wa we - "aes ‘oe der that confusion and deception be cork. Both cork and the so-called “Rock | 
= tee ane aavenenk from the avoided.” 
made. 6 


Cork” are used for insulation purposes in 
m ca ; . 7 > N , | refrigerators. The court, in passing upon} 
points of origin 7 ee Rage Label on Soda Water the question, declared that the prominence 
toe ee tkoaee of shipment ‘to Su- Denied Registration has always been given the mineral nature 
perior is via Willmar. | The Coca Cola Bottling Company of Se — oe = Pee 
The longer, which the cars in question | Los Angeles, in case No. 2693, also failed ace te tae on a. um a a 
traveled—via Minneapolis— involves pas- to secure a ruling permitting its resigstra- ies : 
sage through the congested railroad ter-'|tion of “Lemon Frost for soda water y- 
minals in that city, with incident traffic beverages. The registration was opposed 
difficulties and delays not encountered On py the owners of the mark “Jack Frost 
the more direct cne. The difference be-| for “concentrated extracts and syrups for 
tween the two in mileage from the ship-| making nonalcoholic, maltless beverages. 
ping points to Superior varies by from/|}t was declared in the opinion that the 
12 to 23 per cent. The carrier collected) word “lemon” in the proposed mark was 
its local rates from origin points to Min- either invalid as descriptive of the flavor 
neapolis, plus a proportional rate of 6.5 | or, if not so descriptive, as misdescriptive 
cents beyond. The combinations of_rates| jf lemon was not the flavor. The regis- 
so exacted were higher than the through | tration of “Frost” was precluded by a prior 
rates specified in the tariffs for the trans- | registration. 
portation of grain from these points to| fashion Park, Inc., in its case against 
The Fair, No. 2734, won a decision pre- 


Superior. , : 
Findings + ee nak pre cluding the latter from registering — 
eens Ser mF ‘a ‘s, women’s, and chil- 
dele com the custom to apply the a anes ae ae own mark 
through rate only upon shipments Vla|.macnion Park.” It was said by the court 
| that “the words ‘Fashion Park’ suggest to 


Supreme Court Declines 


To Review Patent Appeal 


The patent case of Hartford Electric 
Supply Co. v. Sachs et al., No. 879, involv- 
ing the validity of patents for an electric 
switch and fuse box in connection with | 
a meter, so designed as to prevent stealing 
of current, was denied a review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
May 25. The review was sought by a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, in sustaining the patents, 
was claimed by the Hartford Electric Sup- 
ply Company to have refused to consider 
a challenge to the patent on the ground 
that it was aggregation. The court said! 
in its opinion (8 U. S. Pat. Q. 302) that 
it was “unable to attach a definite mean- 
ing to the word ‘aggregation.’ ” 

In the petition the court was also asked 
to pass upon the question whether the 
Circuit Court of Appeals erred in holding 
a portion of a disclaimer to claim 14 of 
Patent No. 1292081 valid, dismissing the} 
rest of the disclaimer and then ruling that 
claims 14, 20 and 21 were valid and in- 
| fringed. 


the direct route, and to apply the pro- 
portional rate beyond Minneapolis to such | 
as were reconsigned at that point. The 
advantage to the Delmar Company of 
originally consignink to that city and re- 
consigning to Superior is that the former 
is a grain market, and the grain may 
be sold en route and delivered at Minne- 
apolis pursuant to such sale, or recon- 
signed if not sold on its arrival. 

It is conceded that the shipper had 
the right of reconsignment without addi- 
tional charge for that privilege, and that 
the situation is the same as if the ship- 
ments had originally been billed to Su- 
perior via Minneapolis. — 

The Commission sustained the conten- 
tion of the Delmar Company that the 
quoted through rates from points of 
origin to Superior applied to shipments 
routed via Minneapolis, since the tariff 
did not expressly restrict their application 
to the shorter and more direct route via 
Willmar. This finding was the basis of 
the award of reparation. f 

The railway maintains that in the cir- 
cumstances here presented the tariff may 
not be so construed as to render the 
specified through rate applicable to ship- 
ments by way of Minneapolis. This would 
be contrary to established custom and 
would occasion violation of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the Interstate Com- 

Act. 
pata Commission's Attitude 

The Commission has repeatedly decided 
that where two or more routes are “open, 
which means that in the judgment of the) 
Commission none of them is unreasonably 
circuitous, the shipper has the option as 
to route, at the quoted rate, in the ab- 
sence of a contrary statement in the tariff. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. v. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co., 47 I. C. C. 59; Meeds L. 
Co. v. Director General, 59 I. C. C. 243; 
Freeman Grain Co. v. Director General, 
68 I. C. C. 559; Baker-Reid L. Co. v. B. & 
O. R. R. Co., 74 I. C. C. 489; Steinhardt 
& Kelly v Erie R. R. Co., 96 I. C. C. 229: | 
Scott County Farm Bureau v. A. & V. 
Ry. Co., 101 I. C. C. 357; Browne-Hinton 
Wholesale Grocery Co. v. Great Northern 
Ry. Co., 102 I. C. C. 237; arenas at z 

rui , ree : ° F rod sof is affirmed. 
Reto’. Se Serer ae een Peres Set ote or ar Gamble Company 
Co. v. ©. B. W. Ry, Co. im T. ©. ©. $11. Bland hae tee asst a the 
Here the difference is, in no instance, more , pe eee enna She 
than 23 per cent. It is claimed that the opposition of appellant to the pegiatre- 
longer route is more burdensome, due tO tion by appellee of a trade mar for a 

i i lis, but there is no| germicide is reversed. Hatfield, J., concurs 
— = ee aes on this) i” the conclusion; Garrett, J., specially 

ite evidence < ie 4 

point. We can not say that there was “°NG"2i54. Henry P. Field v. Audley a 
error in the Commission's conch wply cirs| Fhe dechion ‘of "the ‘Board of Pateat. Ap- 
ae cee rouse Wen a ats am ayaine to appellee priority of in- 
mous. vent re cars is affirmed. 
, It is undisputed that there are Gestina- No. 2166." Bx parte Was ren R, walker. 
tions on the railway’s line between Minne-| Opinion by Hatfield. Assoc ate Judge. | The 
apolis and Superior as to which the rare | Jecting certain claims of appellant’ applica- 
— . a r > 1 improvement in elec- 
the local Fate to Minneapolis plus the pro-| {}9!! FOr S: Deeny on as 
portional rate beyond that city, is greater No. 2755. Ex parte General Petroleum 
than the quoted through rate 7 —_ Corporation of California. Opinion by Gar- 
points to Superior. Consequently, if ship- 
ments should be made to Superior via 
Minneapolis at the through rate they will 
be carried for less than would be charged 


Florida Senate Approves 


Plan for Intangibles Tax 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., May 28. 

The Florida Senate nas passed the bill 

(S. 726) proposing an intangible tax. The 

vote was 21 to 14. Under the bill a tax 

of 2 mills would be placed upon shares of 

stock, bonds and notes, and a tax of 1 
mill on all other intangibles. 


Journal of the Court of 


CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


May 27, 1931 


sent: Presiding Judge William J. 
olnon and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Patents 


No. 2644. Ex parte Samuel G. Stuckey. 
Geinien by Graham, Presiding Judge. = 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de 
nying appellant's application for a potent on 
improvement in tnethod of, feeding molten 

ss o molds is affirme A 
one. 2148. Ex parte Edmund Rich Morton. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent = [ee in mo- 

-driven cameras is affirmed. ; 

— 2708. Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., 
v. The Alexander B. Stewart Organizations. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents 
dismissing the opposition of appellant to 
the registration by appellee of a trade mark 
for canned tuna Is rev Sten, 

No. 2743 Ex parte Sun t 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents 
denying the application ol appellant for 
the registration of a trade mark for blue- 
colored gasoline ts affirmed. : 

No. 2751. Ex parte Helge Schibsted. Opin- 

by Bland, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying appellant's application for a patent 
on improvement in method of treating milk 


jecting certain claims or appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent on imnrovement in 
sound-control apparatus is affirmed. 


No. 2767. Ex parte Clarence C. Bertram. 
Opinion by Garfett, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
Tejecting certain claims of appellant's ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
reversing-gear mechanism is affirmed. 

No. 9. Ex parte Wilfrid V. N. Powelson 
and Warren Travell. Opinion by Lenroot, 
Associate Judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals rejecting certain claims 
of appellant's application for a patent on 
improvement in airships is reversed. 

No. 2747. House of Tre-Jur, Inc., v. 
bine Hosiery Corporation. 
root, Associate Judge. The decision of the 
Commissioners of Patents dismissing the 
opposition of appellant to the registration 
by appellee of a trade mark for hosiery 
is affirmed 

No. 2761. Ex parte Alexander M. Nicolson. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent On improvement in Piezo 
electric oscillating and stressing measuring 
means is affirmed. 

No, 2762. George H. Ruth Candy Com- 
pany, Inc., v. The Curtiss Candy Company. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents 
Sustaining the opposition of appellee to the 
registration by appellant of a trade mark 
for candy is affirmed 

No. 2748. Lee De Forest v. Freeman H. 
Owens. Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
awarding to appellee priority of invention 
of a photographic printing machine is re- 
versed 

No. 


Com- 
Opinion by Len- 


Oil Company. 


Commissioner 


2600. Lorenz K. Braren v 
Horner. Belt gearings 
Presiding Judge. 
rehearing denied. 

No. 2552. Ex parte Oliver M. Tucker et al. 
Improvement in shear structure for glass 
machinery Petition of appellant for re- 
hearing allowed, and case assigned for 
November, 1931. 

No. 2620. Ex parte 
Design for cover paper. 
lant for rehearing denied 

No. 2636. Ex parte Francis 
Portabie hoisting apparatus 
appellant for rehearing denied 

No. 2651. Ex parte Karl E, Peller. 
provement in feeding molten glass 


George 
Opinion by Graham, 
Petition of appellee for 


Charles P. Stirling. 
Petition of appel- 


H. Weeks. 
Petition of 


Im- 
Peti- 


the longer of the two routes, and that the 
shorter distance on that line is included 
within the longer distance to Superior. 
The Commission filed a brief in this court 
taking issue with the conclusion of the 
-ourt of appeals on this feature of the 
case. 

The railway can transport the ship- 
ments over the shorter and customary 
route without violating section 4; but if 
the tariff is construed to require it to 
take them over the longer route it must 
violate that section and incur the re-| ©1008 Magasins Eng. Schmidt & mae 
sulting penalties. In this situation we! C-1009 Hermann DuPasquier et al.; C-1010, 
think the tariff should be construed as c. Jussiant et a! i C-1020, Jeanne Legrange 

ms - gS aimee te . . -1021, L ranc > : C-1022, J 
applying only to the shorter route, and Vermeulen; C-1023, Henri Dewert: Clean 
not as giving the shipper the option be- Edouard Devriendt et al.; C-1025, Gaston R 
tween the two routes at the through rate.| Schul; C-1026, Carl Rensing: C.1066. J. A. 

This conclusion is in accord with the, L. Van Nuland et al.; C-1 Cc. Jussiant 
principle that where two constructions ae Ss ste Matte . Ounent "eat dsun 
of a written contract are possible, prefer- maak tine “eke he aaa 2 WORE 
ence will be given to agen 9 aie not atte gue, S ‘Tho ‘nee ‘wets Pa e 
result in violation of law. ‘Compare Wil-| F. Droop & Sons Co 
son v. Rousseau, 4 How. 646, 685; Hobbs piesa enent S06 the dey t D-803. Charles 
=. eee = = - an ~~ land weilk Condensing Co : ‘D-324, wm. 8. 

ba . ’ . » HY. V. . Dasselman, recvr.; J-446, Oxford Paper Co.; 

& Tacoma Lbr. Co., 4 F. (2d) 359.) K-262, Oscar Heineman: H-50 woinae & 

The judgment is reversed and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings in con- | 
|formity with this opinion. Reversed. 


For June 2, 1931 
Law calendar for the 


Brabandt et al., ete.; C-1007 


rett, Associate Judge. The decision of the OE eat anes rehearing dented ee 
. i py > le g pllant’s <f ‘ ph Sachs y. George B, Wads 
Commissioner of Patents denying appe worth, Electric switches. Petition of appel- 
application for the nee aR of a trade lant for wahoaving danian 
mark for gasoline is aflirmec . aia +a cae P : 
an 2756" Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing paneeted lg Re orgags r 
is ; . so j srmedi- Company v. Hood Rubber Company Opin- Y owe oer BD ; a. ° 
for similar shipments ho Sess satermnedt ion or Garrett, Associate Judge. The deci- tion of sppellant for rehearing denied. 
ate destinations. The —— a sion of the Comin alaner oe eens ek . ee — 
is W sult in_ violations sec taining the opposition of appellee to yeg~ | 
a ian aetaretane Commerce Act. (Note istration by appellant of a trade mark for Calendar of the Court of 
y i is i art: leather shoes is affirmed. ’ ° * 
No. 4.) That section is in part: No. 2760. Ex parte Clair L. Farrand. Opin- Claims of the United States 
It shall be unlawful for any common C&r-| jon by Garrett, Associate Judge. THe de- 
rier * * * to charge or receive any greater cision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- ieee denen 8 a 
ti in the aggregate for the trans- » 1931 
eeenspsenen 1 " a Call of the June trial calend 
r * * * of like kind of property, : q al calendar. 
a ceester than for a longer distance over Call of the June law calendar. 
the same line or route in the same direction, Call and disposition of rules _to show 
the shorter being included within the longer cause as follows: J-627, Bankers Trust Co.; 
distance, or to charge any greater compen- ge. Virginia Simon et al.; K-439, William 
‘ t | AC et al., extrs.; K-282, Jack Grossman. 
sation as a through rate than the aggregate oon 
endar for the day: H-422, 0. K 
{ the intermediate rates subject to the aw calen 
provisions of this chapter, but this shall not Battery Co.: H-430, E. H Johnson, trustee, 
construed as authorizing any common H-459, Campbell Electric Co.; H-461, Ex-Cel 
carrier within the terms of this chapter to Battery Works; H-474, Benj. Dubinski, etc.; 
charge or receive as great compensation for aoe een? eerie, cme: -508, Amer 
S C ic stc a ty Co,; -508, x e 
a shorter hw ba ie oye 3 Battery Oo. 
uling y reu our 
The Commission decided that while the a 
facts recited would render the railway lia- rv 55-1008. &. 
ble for the penalties prescribed by the act | 
the tariff rate must be applied. The Cir- | 
cuit Court of Appeals, under what we 
think was a misapprehension of the facts, 
held no violation of section 4 would result. 
It said: 
That section applies to ‘the same line or 
route in the same direction, the shorter 
being included within the longer distance.” 
As to these shipments, the shorter haul is 
not included within the longer distance. 
The quotation indicates a failure to note 
the fact that the comparison of rates is 
made between points which are all upon 


1.—120 I. C. C. 530 | 


i (2d) 780. 
3.—282 _U. 8 
4.—U. 8. C. Tit. 49, sec. 4 (1) 1. 


Turivas; K-338, The Louden Machinery Co.; 
H-281, Northern Pacific R. R. Co.; L-49, Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co.; J-541, J. H. Neil 
Creamery Co.; L-217, Manz Corporation, 


| On Excess Profit 


| Rebate Was Granted Under 


the mind @ park frequented by people fash- | 


| business” 


of 
| upon 


; Ulations 41. 


; money 


| may 


. 
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Interest Refund 
Denied in Levy | 


Discretionary Powers of | 
Commissioner to Relieve, 
Abnormal Conditions ° | 


Vv. 
UNITED States. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 263. | 

On writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims. | 

Hotmes, Pau. and Havens, Georce E. 
HOLMES, VALENTINE B. Havens, W. A. 
SUTHERLAND and DonatD Havens on 
brief, for petitioner; Tuomas D.| 
TuHacHer, Solicitor General, Cuartes B. 
Ruos, Assistant Attorney General, | 
CiaupE R. Brancn, Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General, CHarLes R. Pot- 
LARD, H. Brian HOLLAND and ERwin N.| 
GRISWOLD, on brief for respondents. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 25, 1931 


Mr. Justice McReynotps delivered the 


| 
Maas & WALDSTEIN COMPANY | 
| 
| 


| opinion of the court. 


The petitioner seeks to recover interest 
on an overpayment made June 20, 1918, on 
account of income and excess profits taxes 
assessed for the year 1917, which was re- 
funded during 1922. The Court of Claims 
denied relief and we are asked to reverse 
this action. 


The Revenue Act of 1917, 40 Stat. 300, 
303, 304, 307, laid an income tax: also a 
tax upon excess profits equal to designated 

rcentages of the net income, after mak- 
ng deductions therefrom as stated in sec- 
tion 203. The amount of such deductions 
depended upon invested capital, prewar 
operations, etc. 

The provisions of that act here specially 
applicable follow: | 

Sec. 205. (a) That if the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon complaint finds either, (1) 
that during the prewar period a domestic 
corporation or partnership, or a citizen or 
resident of the United States, had no net 
income from the trade or business, or (2) that 


during the prewar period the percentage. 
which the net income was of the invested | 


| capital, was low as compared with the per- | 
| centage, which 


‘period of representative corporations, partner- | 


the net income during such | 
ships, and individuals, engaged in a like or} 
similar trade or business, was of their in-| 
vested capital, then the deduction shall | 
be * * *” | 

Sec. 210. That if the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury is unable in any case satisfactorily to 
determine the invested capital, the amount 
of the deduction shall be the sum of (1) an 
amount equal to the same proportion of the! 
net income of the trade or business received | 
during the taxable year as the proportion | 
which the average deduction (determined in 
the same manner as provided in sec. 203 with- | 
out including the $3,000 or $6,000 therein 
referred to) for the same calendar year of 
representative Corporations, partnerships, and 
individuals, engaged in a like or similar! 
trade or business, bears to the total net in-| 
come of the trade or business received by | 
such corporations, partnerships, and indi- 
viduals, plus * * * | 


e Exceptional Cases 


Article 52, Treasury Department Regula- 
tions 41, promulgated under the Revenue | 
Act of 1917 states—“Section 210 provides 
for exceptional cases in which the invested 
capital can not be satisfactority deter- 
mined. In such cases the taxpayer may 
submit to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue evidence in support of a claim 
for assessment under the provisions of 
section 210.” 


Revenue Act of 1921, c. 136, 42 Stat. 227, | 
316— 


Sec. 1324 (a). That upon the allowance 
of a claim for the refund of or credit for 
internal revenue taxes paid, interest shall be 
allowed and paid upon the total amount of 
such refund or credit at the rate of one-half 





|of 1 per centum per month to the date of 
| such allowance, as follows: (1) if such amount | 


was paid under a specific protest setting forth 


}in detail the basis of and reasons for such| 
| protest, 
| paid. 


from the time when such tax was | 


The petitioner, a domestic corporation, | 
on March 28, 1918, filed its income and/| 
excess profits tax return for the year 1917. 
From this it appeared that, reckoned ac- | 


| cording to the rule commonly applicable, | 


the tax amounted to $1,508,400.25. With 


; the return petitioner sent a written com- 
| munication, 


addressed to the Commis- 
sioner, copied in the margin.* This ex- 


| pressed the opinion “that our tax is pro- 
| portionately larger than that of other rep- 


resentative concerns in the same line of 
and “that this disproportion 
arises from causes of the nature of those 
specified in article 52, of Regulations No. ' 
41.” And finally: ‘Upon the above state- 


|ment, which we are prepared to support 


and amplify if required, we request assess- 
ment in the manner provided for in ar- 
ticle 52, referring also to articles 18 and 
24, Regulations No. 41.” 

On June 20, 1918, payment was made 
the full amount or the tax reckoned 
the March 28 return. This was! 
accompanied by a letter stating “we filed 
a request dated March 28 for assessment 
in the manner provided for in article 52, 
referring also to articles 18 and 24, Reg- 
Understanding that these 
questions will be passed upon at a later 
date, we shall be pleased to be advised 
that a hearing will be granted to us.” At 
this time no provision of law permitted 
recovery of interest upon refunded over- 
payments 

Refund Claim Filed 

Dec. 30, 1921, petitioner filed a formal 
claim for the refund of excess payment ot 
income and excess-profits tax for 1917. 

The petitioner now claims that the con- 
tents of its letter of March 28, 1918, reiter- 
ated in the later one, were sufficient to 
meet the requirements of section 1324 (a). 
Act of 1921—that what was there written 
amounted to “a specific protest setting 
forth in detail the basis of and rea- 
sons for such protest,” within the mean- 
ing of the statute. The Court of Claims 
held otherwise; and while its opinion can 
not be wholly approved, the judgment is 
correct and must be affirmed. 

The general purpose of the petitioner's 
communications to the Commissioner was 
to induce the latter to set on foot an in- 
vestigation of the Company’s affairs to| 
the end that, after ascertaining the cir- 
cumstances and in the exercise of a proper 
discretion, he might make an assessment 
duly proportioned fo those imposed upon 
others engaged in like busines. There was 
no challenge of the Commissiuner’s right 
then to demand payment according to 
the general rule—no claim that in view 
of the facts then before him tiis would 
amount to an unlawful imposition. Con- 
sidering the circumstances disclosed, the 
Commissioner did nothing unjust or con- 
trary to law when he demanded payment: 
and if he had concluded to take no further 
proceedings, the petitioner could have re- 
covered nothing. Williamsport Wire Rope | 


| Co. v. United States, 277 U. S. 551. 


In Girard Trust Company vy. United 
States, 270 U. S. 163, 170, 173, this court 
pointed out that the act of 192i is remedial 
and was passed with the general purpose | 
to “require the Government to recoup 
the taxpayer unjustly deait with by pay- 
ing interest during the whole time the 
was detained.” Also, we there 
said—*“A protest is for the purpose of iu- 
viting attention of the taxing officers to 
the illegality of the collection, so that they 
take remedial measures at once.” 

We are unable to conclude that the pe- | 
titioner’s action amounted to a precise ob- | 
jection to an unauthorized exaction 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Published in Full Text in This Issue 


CARRIERS—Carriage of goods—Freight tariffs—Construction as precluding ship- 


ment over longer route at tariff rate— 


A shipper of grain from points on the Great Northern Railroad Line in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and South Dakota to Superior, Wis., billed to Minneapolis 
and reconsigned to Superior, was not entitled to the benefit of the rate specified 
by the tariff for shipment of grain from such points to Superior, in view of the 
more direct route via Willmar and the fact that there were destinations on the 
railway’s line between Minneapolis and Superior as to which the rate from the 
points of origin, consisting of the local rate to Minneapolis plus: the proportional 
rate beyond Minneapolis, was greater than such tariff rate, since the tariff rate 
was applicable only to the shorter route inasmuch as shipment via Minneapolis 
over the longer route was in violation of the long and short-haul section of the 


Interstate Commerce Act.—Great Northem Railway Co. v. Delmar Company. 


Ct. U. 8..—6 U. 8. Daily, 754, May 29, 1931. 


COURTS—Federal 


courts—Jurisdiction—Equity jurisdiction—Injunction against 


prosecution of State court action to enforce unconstitutional law— 

A bill in equity will not lie in the Federal District Court to enjoin the Governor 
and the Attorney General of a State from enforcing against the plaintiff a section 
of the State Constitution and a statute enacted pursuant thereto by a proceeding in 
the State court to forfeit and escheat to the State rights of the plaintiff, on the 
ground that the section of the Constitution and the statute are in violation of fhe 
United States Constitution and a treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, since the plaintiff can be injured only by an adverse decision of the State 
court and the plaintiff's rights, if the action is based upon an unconstitutional 
law, can be protected as fully in the State court as in the Federal court.—North- 


port Power and Light Co. v. Hartley et al. 


29, 1931. 


(Sup. Ct. U. 8. —6 U. 8. Daily, 754, May 


Federal Taxation 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Interest—Abnormal 


capital— 


conditions affecting invested 


Taxpayer held not entitled to interest on refund representing overpayment of 
income and excess profits taxes when it appeared that the adjustment was made 
under the Commissioner's discretionary powers to grant relief owing to abnormal 


conditions affecting invested capital; 


taxpayer’s request for hearing and subse- 


quent statement held not to amount to a precise objection to an unauthorized 
exaction within the fair intendment of the 1921 Act (Sec. 1324a).—Maas & Wald- 


stein Co. v. U. 8. 


(Sup. Ct. U. 8.—6 U. 8. Daily, 754, May 29, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


971838, W. M. Fulton, Process of making 
tubular metal walls, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 
2852, The Fulton Co. v. Clifford Mfg. Co. 
Dismissed without prejudice April 2, °1928. 


1018502, Just & Hanaman, Incandescent 
body for electric lamps, 1180159, I. Langmuir, 
Incandescent electric lamp, appeal filed 
June 26, 1929, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 4182, 
Santa Fe Electric Co., Inc., et al. v. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


1025822, W. H. Millspaugh, Paper making 
machine, 1163251, same, Paper making, D. 
C. Mass., Doc. E 3079, The Guardian Trust 
Co., et al. v. Crocker Burbank & Co., Inc. 
Dismissed without prejudice Feb. 3, 1930. 


1029042, W. E. Beede, Electrical measuring 
instrument, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2498, The 
Sterling Mfg. Co. v. Lundquist Tool & Mfg. 
Co. Dismissed without prejudice Jan. 2, 
1930. 


1089405, W. S. Ferguson, Reinforced con- 
crete dock or pier, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. 
Div., Doct 4889, The Dogk & Terminal 
Engineering Co., et al. v. Nicholson Univer- 
sal Steamship Co. Dismissed April 23, 1931. 


1129849, H. D. Colman, Method of treat- 
ing warp threads preparatory for weaving, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2692, Barber-Colman Co. 
v. J. Withnell. Dismissed without prejudice 
Jan. 2, 1930. 


1142361, G. Ornstein, Process of antisepti- 
cizing water, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
1309-G, Electro Bleaching Gas Co., et al. v. 
¥. M. C. A. Discontinued April 17, 1931. 


1163251. (See 1025822.) 

1180159. (See 1018502.) / 

1233107, R. M. Myers, Road building ma- 
chine, 1470157, J. L. Fike, Stone spreader, 
1581784, M. M. Butler, Device for spreading 
asphaltic concrete, 1605094, same, Rock- 
spreading machine, filed April 14, 1931, D. 
C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3733, The 
Burch Corp. v. Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Co 

1247335, H. W. Russ, 
machine, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2838, United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. v. Globe Leather Co. 
et al. Decree for plaintiff May 24, 1929. 
1257498. (See Re. 14651.) 

1259917. (See 1718177.) 

1287934, Farnsworth & Allen, Welded pipe 
joint, appeal filed April 20, 1931, C. C. A., 
10th Cir., Doc. 473, Patent Specialties Corp. 
v. H. C. Price (Welding Engineering Co.) 
et al. 

1302733. (See Re 14651.) 

1320354, J. H. Adams, Oil converting ap- 
paratus, 1320727, same, Apparatus for the 
conversion of liquids, fluids and oils, 1327263, 
same, Process for the conversion of liquids, 
fluids and oils, D. C., S. D. Tex. (Houston), 
Doc. E 307, The Texas Co. v. Houston Oil 
Co. of Texas. Dismissed April 9, 1931. 

1320727, 1327263. (See 1320354.) 

1326520. (See Re. 14651.) 

1337333, H. S. Simpson, Foundry mixer, 
1508031, same, Foundry sand mixer, 1615525, 
same, Automatic device for operating and 
closing discharge doors on mixers, 1771398, 
A. C. Christensen, Door operating mecha- 
nism for mixing machines, filed April 21, 
1931, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. 296, 
National Engineering Co. et al. v. The In- 


Wood heel turning 


Indiana Chain Store Tax ‘ia 
May Apply to Gas Stations 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 28. 


“So far as we can interpret the law, 
filling stations are subject to the Indiana 
chain store tax but the Attorney General 
will be asked to pass upon that point,” 
Chairman Showalter of the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners said recently in an 
oral statement. 

Preparations for collection will get un- 
der way June 1 with Lewis C. Johnson in 
charge but actual collection can not start 
until the restaining order of the district 
court is dissolved by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, he explained. 


Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces Decisions 


Promulgated May 28 


Buffalo Union Furnace Company. Docket 
Nos. 16075, 16076. 

(1) An allowance determined for 
exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the iron furnace _ business, 
including a reasonable. allowance for 
obsolescence. 

(2) Expenditures incident to the 
restoration of petitioner's dock classi- 
fled as between capital and expense 
items. 

(3) Petitioner performed 
switching service from 1905 to 1914, 
without receiving payment therefor, 
when its competitors were either re- 
ceiving payment for rendering such 
service or the service was being ren- 
dered for them without charge. In 
1911 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission found that the discriminatory 
practice existed and in 1917 ordered 
the railroads to pay the petitioner 
the cost of rendering such _ service 
from 1905 to 1914. The railroads, 
however, refused to pay and _ suits 
were instituted by petitioner to en- 
force collection. The suits were com- 
promised in 1920 through payment to 
petitioner of approximately one-half 
of the cost found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Held, that 
the entire amount received consti- 
tuted income to the petitioner when 
received in 1920. 

Lexington Ice & Coal Company. 
No. 42220. 

The Commissioner determined a 
deficiency in income and profits taxes 
against the petitioner for the year 
1926 as a result of his determination 
the sale of certain of the peitioner’s 
assets to the Southeastern Ice Utilities 
Corporation was made before liquida- 
tion of the petitioner's affairs and not 
thereafter. We are of the opinion 
and so hold that the assets of the 
petitioner were transferred to T. S. 
Eanes, agent of the stockholders, be- 
fore the sale was made to the South- 
eastern Ice Utilities Corporation. 


certain 


Docket 


ternational Clay Machinery Co. et al. 


1350677, 1357360, H. H. Spoenenburg. Rail 
anchor, 1511546, H. G. Warr, same, D. C., 
Mass., Doc. E 3084. The P. & M. Co. v. 
Continental Rwy. Supply Corp. et al. Dis- 
missed Oct. 16. 1929. 

1356314, L. G. Sabbag. Permutation lock, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2721, H. Siskind v. 
Arcade Mfg. Co. et al. Dismissed without 
prejudice Jan. 2, 1930 

1357360. (See 1350677.) 

1365896, T. I. Duffy, Disk wheel for ve- 
hicles, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc, 2444, 
G. H. Forsyth v. Motor Wheel Corp. Dis- 
missed April 20, 1921. 


1379224. (See 1630812.) 

1381728. (See 1504697.) 

1395893, C. E. Beck, Steering wheel 
method of forming ssewe, C. C. A., 6th 
Cir., Doc. 5497, The Beck-Frost Corp. v. 
Ford Motor Co. Claims 14 and 18 held not 
infringed, claims 20 to 25 incl. keld invalid 
Nov. 13, 1930. 

1406335, G Boulton, Lining trimming 
machine, 1578375, E. Sehl, Cutting machine, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2958, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. v. N. W. Mathey. Dismissed 
Dec. 16, 1930. 

1434356, H. T. Doulett, Eyeleting machine, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2803, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. v. L. Muther, et al. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff against Peerless 
Machinery Co. 

1458168, G. J. Day, Oven 
Dp ¢. W. D. MB. Ys. Doe. 
(The Day Indicator Co.) 
low. Dismissed 

1470157. (See 1233107.) 

1474246, F. L. Donovan, Display device, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2912, F. L. Donovan v. 
City of Cambridge. Consent decree for 
plaintiff July 26, 1928. 

1486883, E. P. Halliburton, Method of 
hydrating cement, 1500385, same, Method of 
and apparatus for mixing materials, appeal 
filed April 16, 1931, C. C. A., 10th Cir., Doc. 
468, Independent Oil Well Cementing Co. 
v. Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co., et al. 

1487925, 1506978, 1668765, T. Elliott, Railway 
car, filed April 15, 1931, D. C., E. D. Mich., 
S. Div., Doc. 4742, The Cincinnati Car Corp. 
v. General Motors Truck Co., et al. 

1488407, 1495134, H. L. Redmond, Infant's 
band, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 2802, The W. Car- 
ter Co. v. Earnshaw Knitting Co. Dismissed 
May 24, 1928. 

1495134. (See 1488407.) 

1526714.) 


and 


thermometer, 

125, G. J. Day 
. Brown & Bige- 
(notice April 21, 1931). 


1498359. (See 

1500385. (See 1486883.) 

1503510, A. S. Margason, Windshield for 
closed motor cars, 1552332, Miller & Harvey, 
Air deflector, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. E O-52-M, L. M. Harvey, et al. v. J. 
E. Wrightsman (Automobile Glass Co.). 
Decree for defendant, bill dismissed for 
want of equity April 18, 1931. 

1504687, 1381728, J. A. Menard, Abrasive 
compound, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3209. Time- 
saver Products Co. v. J. O. Werner. De- 
cree for plaintiff May 16, 1930. 

1506978. (See 1487925.) 

1507440. (See 1630812.) 

1508031. (See 1337333.) 

1511546. (See 1350677.) 

1514100, W. J. Rancourt 
machine. D. C. Mass.. Doc. E 2497. W. J. 
Rancourt v. Panco Rubber Co. Bill of plain- 
tif and counter-claim of defendant dis- 
missed Nov. 21, 1927. 

1517059, F. Grover. Machine for automat- 
ically folding wrappers around rectangular 
and other bodies, D. C., S. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 
55/28, Forgrove Machinery Co., Ltd v 
White Star: Import Corp.- Dismissed without 
prejudice April 20. 1931. 

1517659, F. C. Warne. Disc harrow, D. C., 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-124-M 
(The Roderick Lean Co.) International Har- 
vester Co. v. P. G. Beissel Patent held 
valid and infringed April 14, 1931, 

1526714, 1565506, J. O. Luthy, Recovery and 
utilization of materials of old secondary 
battery plates, 1498359, H. P. Dodge. Battery 
plate building, D. C.. E. D. Mo., E. Div., 
Doc. 9198. Luthy Rerearch Laboratory v 
S. Ford et al Consent decree for plaintiff 
April 7. 193! 

1526982, FE. W. Hill, Stencil sheet. D. C., 
S. D_N. Y.. Doc. E 59/60, A. B. Dick Co 
v. The Shalleross Co., Inc. Injunction 
granted April 22. 1931 

1527395, 1527396, 1589718. A. R. Ridder- 
strom, Folding machine and method. D. C 
Mass., Doc, E 2727, Beacon Folding Machine 
Co. v. Rotary Machine Co. et al. Consent 

after mandate Feb. 17, 1930 
(See 1527395.) 
. E. L. Smalley, 

; E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), 
Hevi Duty Electric Co. v. Globe Steel Tube 
Co. Decree for plaintiff April 18, 1931 

155 (See 1503510.) 

(See 1526714.) 

1576138, A. C. McBride, Brake band 
linine machine, D. C. Mass., Doc. 2703, 
A. Wright, et @!. v. Multibestos Co 

ec? Without prejudice Jan. 2, 1930 

1577030, A. S. Howell, Intermittent 
mechanism, 1620726, same, Motion 
camera, D. C., S. D. Iowa 
Doc. 4101, The Bell & Howell 
Animatograph Co. 
prejudice (notice April 

1578375. (See 1406335.) 

1581784. (See 1233107.) 

1589718 (See 1527395.) 

1597633, H: F. Stephens, ‘Bathing suit 
filed April 10, 1931, D. C.. N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. 2830-L, West Coast Knitting 
Mills v. Gantner & Mattern Co. 

1605994, (See 1233107.) 

1612762, J. M. Flynn, Detailing mechanism 
for candy coating machines, D. C Mass., 
Doc. FE 2811. United Drug Co. v. National 
Equipment Co. Bill dismissed without prej- 
udice Aug. 29, 1928 

1615525. (See 1337333.) 

1620726. (See 1577030.) 

1630812, O. P. Smith, Traction car 1379224, 
seme. Dog racing amusement, 1507440, same. 
Housing for conveyor cars and tracks. D. C.. 
N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. E271, H. M. Smith. 
et al v. Magic City Kennel Club. Inc., et 
al. Decree on mandate for defendant, bill 
dismissed (notice April 20, 1931). 

1632341, J. Koch, Feed grinder, filed March 
13, 1931, D. C.. W. D. Ky. (Louisville), Doc. 
637, Badger Equipment Co. v. R. V. Board. 
1646558, J. P Ratigan, Beam hanger, 
1720056. same, Adjustable beam hanger, filed 
April 21, 1931, D. C.. E. D. Okla. (Muskogee) , 
Doc. E 4299, J. P. Ratigay v. P. D Hammer, 
et a! (Coline Specialty Co.). 

1668765 (See 1487925.) 

1675275. R. O. Oaklev, Weatherstrip appeal 
filet ‘Avril 18, 1931. C. C. A., 8th Cir., Doc 
9195. R. O. Oakley, et al v. Peerless 
Westherstrin & Caulking Co., Inc 

1711466. E. A. Turner, Locomotive stoker. 
filed Avril 20, 1931, D, C. Md.. Doc. E 1874. 
The Stendard Stoker Co. Inc. v. Lower 
Stoker Co.. et al 

1718177, W. H. Nutt, Heel covering. 1259917, 
E. L. Sharnneci. Heel for shoe, D. C.. S. D 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 680, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. v. The Day Wood Heel Co. 
Dismissed without prejudice (notice April 
20. 1931). 

1720056. (See 1646558.) 

1763380, 1798962. C. BE. Trube. Electric coup- 
ling system, filed April 22, 1931, D. C., §. 


Tap splitting 


Electric furnace 
Doc. 2785. 


06. 


re- 
Ww 
Dis- 


feed 
picture 
(Davenport), 
Co. v. Victor 
Dismissed without 
20, 1931) 
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PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Datty 


Right of Federal 


| et 
Courts to Enjoin 
- State Suit Denied 


| 


Supreme Court Holds State 

| Jurisdiction Proper in Ac- 

_ tion Based on Unconstitu- 
tionality of Law 


NorRTHPORT POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
v. 
| Roranp H. HartLey, GOVERNOR, ET AL, 
| Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 66. 

| Appeal from the District Court of the 

United States for the Western District 

of Washington. 
O. C. Moort (W. Lon Jonnson with him 
| on the brief), for the appellant; Jon 

H. Dunsar, Attorney General of Wash- 
| ington, and Jonn A. Homer, Assistant 
Attorney General, for appellees. 

Opinion of the Court 

' May 25, 1931 
| Mr. Justice Hotes delivered the opin- 
j}ion of the court. 
This is a bill in equity to enjoin the 
appellees from bringing or causing to be 
| brought a suit for enforcing against the 
appellant section 33, Article II of the 
Constitution of the State of Washington 
and an Act of 1921 in pursuance of the 
| Same, it being alleged that the section 
|and act are repugnant to the commerce 
}and contract clauses of the Constitution 
of the United States and also to the Four- 
teenth Amendment and to the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. The bill was dismissed by a district'® 
| court of three judges. 35 F. (2d) 199. 

The bill alleges that the plaintiff, the 
appellant, is a corporation of the State 
of Washington and that it owns rights of 
way, &c., over which it transmits electrical 
{energy from Canada to points within the 
| State. But the majority of its stock is 
| owned by an alien corporation and, with 
j immaterial exceptions, section 33, Article 
|II of the Constitution of the State pro- 
hibits the ownership of land by aliens 
and provides that every corporation of 
which the majority of the stock is owned 
by aliens shall be considered an alien for 
the purposes of the prohibition. This was 
|in force before the appellant acquired its 
| alleged rights. The statute was passed 


after the acquisition. State v. Natsuhara, 
136 Wash. 437, 444. 


State Jurisdiction Adequate 


It is alleged that the defendants have 
| threatened and will attempt to forfeit and 
|; escheat to the State the plaintiff's rights 
| by prosecuting a suit at law in the courts 
|of the State as a result of which the 
plaintiffs will suffer irreparable loss. 

| Some, at least, of the constitutional ob- 
| Jections to the laws of the State are dis- 
| posed of by Terrace v. Thompson, 263 
|U. S. 197, but before they are reached 
| there arises the objection that no ground 
| for equitable interference by the courts 
| Of the United States is shown by the bill. 
| The only injury alleged is the result of 
| the suit in the State courts. So far as 
| appears, that result will ensue only upon 
| @ decision against the appellant. 

| It is an odd ground for an injunction 
| against a suit that the suit may turn out 
| against the party sued. If the action is 
based upon an unconstitutional law, and 
| if the trial court upholds it, still the ap- 
| pellant can protect its rights as fully 
| the State courts as elsewhere. 

| As it is put by Mr. Justice Moody, 
| Speaking for a unanimous court, “It is 
safe to say that no case can be found 
| where this court has deliberately approved 
|the issuance of an injunction against the 
| enforcement of an ordinance resting on 
State authority, merely because it was 
| illegal or unconstitutional, unless further 
| circumstances were shown which brought 
the case within some clear ground of 
| equity jurisdiction.” Boise Artesian Hot 
}and Cold Water Co. v. Boise City, 213 
| U. S. 276, 285. Cavanaugh v. Looney, 248 
|U. S. 453, 456. These cases relied on by 
| the court below are sufficient to sustain 
|its conclusion. The exceptions are ex- 
| plained in the cases in which they occur, 


;@. g., Terrace v. Thompson, 263 U. 8. 197, 
| 215, 216. 


Decree affirmed. 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 


North Carolina Levies 
Sales Tax on Merchants 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 28. 
A gross sales tax on wholesalers and 
retailers’is provided by the 1931 Revenue 
Act just adopted by the North Carolina 
General Assembly. The tax is termed a 
privilege or license tax on merchants. The 
first report covering the period June 1 to 
Dec. 1 would be due on or before Dec. 10. 
The rate of tax for each six months or 
half-yearly period is as follows: 
For wholesalers: 


Not than $50,000 
Not than $125,000 
Not than $250,000 
Not than $375,000 
Not than $500,000 
Not than $625,000 
Not than $750,000 
Not more than $875,000 
Not more than $1,000,000 
For retailers: 
Not more than $5,000 
Not more than $12,500 
Not more than $25,000 
Not more than $50,000 
Not more than $125,000 
Not more than $250,000 
Not more than $375,000 
Not more than $500,000 


more 
more 
more 
more 
more 
more 
more 


+. 125.00 

. 250,00 

. 375.00 

500.00 

additional tax of 

$25 for each $250,000 or major fraction thereof, 
of such gross retail sales. 


+ — 
D. N. Y.. Doc. E 59/254, Hazeltine Corp. v. 
General Motors Radio Corp. Doc. E 59/ 
255, Hazeltine Corp. v. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co. Doc. E 59/256, Hazeitine Corp. v. 
General Electric Co. Doc. E 59/257, Hazeltine 
Corp. v. Radio Corp. of America. Doc. E 


59/258, Haveltine Corp. v. R. C. A. Victor 
Co., Ine 

1771398 (See 1337333.) 

1798962. (See 17 80.) 

Re. 14651. E. H. Lanier, Pastry making ap- 
paratus, 1257498, Lanier & Driesbach, Pastry 
molding and baking apparatus, 1302733, W. 
W. Turnbull, Machine for making ice cream 
cones, 1326520, A. McLaren, Ice cream cone 
and package container, D. C, Mass., Doe, 
E 2945, McLaren-Consolidated Cone Corp. 
v. B. Smith et al. (Old South Cone Co.). 
Dismissed without prejudice Jan. 2, 1931. 
Doc. E 2960, McLaren-Consolidated Cone 
Corp. v. The Preferred Baking Co. Decree 
as above 

Re. 15582, R..C. Russell, Index, D. C. Mass., 
Doc. E 3005, R. C. Russell v, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Irteurance Co., Inc. Consent 
decree for plaintiff Dec. 3. 1928. 

Re. 17328, F. J. Schleicher, Paper box, D, 
o.. Er ©. Mo., & Div., Doc. 9137, Box 

atents, Inc.. v niversal Paper Box Mfg. 
Co Dismissed Feb. 26, 1931 " = 

Des. 69978. Des. 69979. Des. 70046. G. N. 
Allen, Spoon, Des. 70208, Des. 70816, Des. 
69980, same, Coffee pot, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 
2949, Oneida Community, Ltd., v. Quaker Sil- 
ver Co. Consent decree for plaintiff as to 
. bey 70816 and iemissine bill 
without prejudice as to Des. 69978, Des. , 
Des. 69980 and Des. 70046. wore 

Des. 69979. Des. 69980. Des. 70046, Des. 
70208, Des. 70816. (See Des. 69978.) 

Des. 75287, L. W. Rice, Table lighter, D, 
C. Mass., Doc. E 2988, B. Rice's Sons, Inc. 


vy. Evans Case Co. Dismissed b 
Nov 16, 1929 , 


One desired with 
knowledge and familiar 
with work particularly in Division No. 36 
of Patent Office. 
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with large progressive concern offered. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Early History | 
Of Mid Western 
Utility Explained 


Growth of the Mississippi 
River Power Company Is 
Described at Hearing Be- 
fore Trade Commission 








Prior to its acquisition by the North 
American Company, the Mississippi River 
Power Company, which operates the hy- 
droelectric plant on the Mississippi River 
at Keokuk, Iowa, recorded its fixed capi- 
taly investment in the original construc- 
tion at $44,718,169, while the amount real- 
ized by the Hydraulic Engineering Com- 
pany from securities with which to. con- 
struct the project and acquire proper- 
ties in connection with its development 
was $23,661,808, according to testimony 
May 28 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Tracing the early history of the Missis- 
sippi company, which came into control of 
the Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany (Mo.), subsidiary of North Ameri- 
can, in 1926, M. S. Anderson, Commis- 
sion examiner, testified that the company 
was organized to develop a hydroelectric 
project on the Mississippi River at or near 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

. Contract Approved 

On Nov. 12, 1910, the board of directors 
of the company approved a contract with 
-Hydraulic Engineering Company, 
owned and controlled by Stone and Web- 


ster, Kidder Peabody and their asso@ates, 


whereby, among other things, the engineer-~ 
ing company agreed to procure the con- 
veyance to the Mississippi company of all 
the property rights, lands, options, etc., 
of the Keokuk and Hamilton Water Power 
Company, including a contract to deliver 
substantially 60,000 horsepower of elec- 
trical energy to the Mississippi River 
Power Distributing Company. The engi- 
néering company further agreed to con- 
struct a dam on the Mississippi River at 
Keokuk, it was testified. 

The engineering company, according to 
the examiner, was to receive securities of | 
the Mississippi company under the terms) 
of the contract for the hydroelectric proj- 
ect and agreed to subscribe for 20,000 
shares of preferred stock of the Mississippi 
company, in cash, at par. 


Purpose of Company 


In this connection, it was brought out, 
the Keokuk and Hamilton Water Power | 
Company was organized in 1900 to develop 
and utilize the water power of the Des| 
Moines Rapids in the Mississippi River | 
and to obtain if necessary grants from 
Congress, the States of Illinois and Iowa, 
and municipal corporations of these 
States and Missouri to carry out the proj- 
ect. The company was authorized by act 
of Congress, approved in 1905, to con- 
struct a dam at Keokuk. Shortly after-| 
wards, in the same year, the company 
entered inf® an agreement with Hugh L. 
Cooper whereby the latter was given an 
option to buy the charter, stock, assets, 
property, etc., of the company for the 
sum of $20,000, which option was exercised. 

In the contract between the Mississippi 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


North Carolina Raises 
Insurance Tax Rates 


TiALEIGH, N. C., May 28 

Under the provisions of the North Caro- 
lina revenue bill (H. 102) finally passed 
by the Legislature May 27 fire insurance 
companies are taxed at a rate of 3 per 
cent of premiums collected in the State. 
Workmen's compensation premiums are 
taxed at the rate of 4 per cent and self-| 
insurers under the Compensation Act must 
pay the same rate. Formerly fire and 
compensation premiums were taxed at 2'2 
per cent. 


The tax rate on other forms of insur- 
ance remains at 2% per cent of gross 
premiums receipts with no deductions for 
dividends or any other deduction except 
for return premiums. As in the present 
law, fraternal societies and farm mutual 
companies are exempt from this tax. 

If a company invests 20 per cent of its 
entire assets in North Carolina securities 
or property, its tax rate would be 1%, 
per cent as compared witn *, per cent 
under the present law. 


Reteiest Denied os Balen 
Of Tax on Excess Profits 


[Continued from Page 6. 
within the fair intendment of the statute. 
Meticulous compliance by the taxpayer 
with the prescribed conditions must ap- 


pear before he can recover. Lucas v 
Pilliod Lumber Company, 281 U. S. 
245, 249. 

Affirmed. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 


ington, D.C. We beg to submit herewith tax 
returns for the Maas & Waldstein Company 
covering the year 1917 as follows 

Corporation income tax return, $72,762.90: 
$482 munitions manufacturers’ tax return 
$242,704.39; corporation excess profits tax re- 
turn,  $1,435,637.35; total amount of tax, 
$1,751,587.20 
Our net income for the taxable year was 
$2,656.395.01. We are therefore required to 
pay in the above taxes substantially 66 per 
cent of our net income. Of the total amount 
Of the exgess profits tax, substantially 83 
er cent is assessed at the 60 per cent rate, 
n addition to which we are required to pay 
oer $242,000 for the munitions manufacturers’ 
x. 

It is our opinion'that our tax is propor- 
tionately larger than that of other representa- 


tive concerns in the same line of business 
It is our further opinion that this dispro- 
portion arises from causes of the nature of 


those specified in article 52, of Regulation No 
41, for the following reasons 

1, Under paragraph 3. article 52, it is our 
belief that through the simple form and 
manner of Our organization we are placed at 
& disadvantage in comparison with repre- 
sentative concerns in a similar trade or busi- 
ness. In accordance with the regulations ap- 
Plying to excess profits tax returns, we have 
reduced the value of the tangible assets ac- 
quired at the time of our organization to 
$100,000. No proper evidence of the actual 
value of these assets when acquired by the 
corporation is now in existence, but it is our 
Opinion that their actual value was far in 
exc of $100,000. By reason of our organ- 
ization, it has been possible to make our re- 
turn in strict accord with the law and the 
regulations. We believe that this fact places 
us At @ disadvantage with concerns which, by | 
Teason of the manner of their organization, | 
and by reason of reorganizations through | 
which they may have passed; are not able to 
correct their capital account in the manner 
provided in the regulations. 

2. Under paragraph 4, article 52. our in- 
vested capital, when computed in the manner 
specified in the regulations, is manifestly 
seriously disproportionate to the taxable in- 
come. This arises in part for the reasons | 
specified in the preceding paragraph, and in| 
part for the reason specified under (b) in 
paragraph 4. About 90 per cent of our total 
net income was earned through the operation 
of our gun cotton plant This plant was 
erected solely for war purposes to meet the 
needs of a foreign government and will not 
be wanted for the purpose of our trade or 
business after the termination of the war. 
Under the regulations it has not been pos- 
sible to properly allow for the amortization 
and exceptional depreciation of this plant. 

Upon the above statement, which we are| 
prepared to support and amplify if required, | 
we request assessment in the manner provided | 
for in article 52, referring also to articles 
18 and 24, Regulations No. 41. 

Very truly yours. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN Co., 
HENRY V. WALKER 














CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 
part-time employes), F: 



























A pplications for Radio Permits 
Announced by Federal Commission 


PPLICATTONS received by the Federal Radio Commission May 28 relating both 
to broadcasting and communications were made public as follows: 


A 


Applications 


(other than broadcasting): 


WCI, RCA Communications, Inc., Tucker* | L. TI. Ha!! and E. T. Hall, Canton, N. C., 
ton, N. J. renewal of license for 18.4 200 construction permit resubmitted amended 
kw. Point to point to request 1,310 ke., instead of 1.010 ke., also 

KHKNM, KHKRI, New York Rio & Buenos requests 50 w., unlimited hours of operation. 


Aires Air Lines, Inc., assignment of license 
to Pan American Airways, Inc 

W6XU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, San 
Francisco, Calif., renewal of license for 
151, 159, 153, 157, 160, 400, 410, 454, 468, 8,290, 
8,450, 11,050, 11,230, 12,490, 13,240 16,580 kc., 
10 kw. Special experiment 

WI10XI, Aircraft Radio Corp., modification 
of license for additional frequencies. 


City of Fort Worth, Tex.. new construction 
permit for 1,712 ke. Police service. 

KGJX, City of Pasadena. Calif., modifica- 
tion of license for increase in power to 100 
w Police service 

WAK, American Radio News Corp., Tinley 
Park, Ill., license to cover construction per- 
mit for 95, 99 ke., 10 kw. Multiple address 
radiotelegraph 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc., portables, KYL, Alaska Packers Association, Alitak 
renewal of 1,584, 2,392 ke., 50 w. Special ex- Kodiak Island, Alaska, license to cover con- 
periment struction permit for 227, 268. 272, 460, 500 kc 

Police Dept., Baltimore, Md.. construction 200 w. Coastal point to point 


permit for 1,712, 2.416 kc., 50 w KLD, Northwestern Fisheries Co., Kenai, 
Broadcasting applications: 


S . Alaska. license to cover construction per- 
WBAK, Pnnsyivania State Police, Harris- mit for 219. 25€. "0, 425 ke., 200 w Coustal 
burg, Pa construction permit to move an@ point to point. 
transmitter locally KEY, North. crn Fisheries Co., Kenai 
WTAR-WPOR, WTAR Radio Corporation, Alaska, license to cover construction per- 


Norfolk, Va., license to cover construction 


mit for 246, 256, 500, 425 kc 
permit granted Jan. 27, 1931, for new trans- 


and point to point 


200 w. Coastal 


mitter and local transmitter move KSV, Aeronautical Radio. Inc., Amarillo, 
WNBR, WGBC, Memphis Broadcasting Co., Tex., renewal for 2,722, 2,734, 4,108, 6,350, 

63 Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tenn., license 8.015, 12,180 ke. 500 w., 150 w Point-to- 

to cover construction permit granted Jan point aeronautical 

20, 1931, to change equipment and move WML, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 


transmitter locally 
Lee Battery Service 

construction permit 

use 1,160 kc., 


eptration, 


Shyville, N. ¥., modification of license for 
Hungary as additional point of communica- 
tion. Point to point 
City of Berkeley, Calif 
perm:+ for 1,712 &-., 400 wv 


Inc., LaGrange, Ga., 
for a new station to 
30 w., unlipnited hours of 


new construction 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











California Retail Insurance Laws for New York New Code Studied 
Sales More Than | ‘SuOjected to Several Changes Covering Weights 


3 Billionsa Year Chief of Rating Bureau Summarizes Legisla And Measures 
tion Recently Enacted or Defeated | sonuaingeall 


State Tabulation by Census 
Bureau Shows Automo- 
bile Establishments 
ceive Fourth of Business 


Sales of 57,895 retail stores in the 47 
California cities having 10,000 population 


Re-| 


and more amounted to $2,556,371,792 dur- | 


ing 1929, a census of distribution report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census shows. 


f 
The population of See cities totaled 
3,571,610 in 1930. 


The reporf also contains a compilation 
of all the retail business in the State, 
covering cities, towns, and unincorporated 
rural areas, and arranged by kinds of 
business. These tabulations show there 
are 86,025 retail stores in the State and 
their net sale in 1929 totaled $3,268,545,- 
636. The 1930 population of California 


{was 5,677,251 which would give a per 


capita sales of $575.73. 


Automobiles in Lead 


On the basis of the figures contained 
in this State tabulation, the food stores 
receive 20.29 cents of the consumer's store 
dollar whereas the automobile establish- 
ments get 23.56 cents. The general mer- 
chandise stores are in third position and 


|account for 12.92 cents of the dollar. The 


is divided among the other 
in the following order: 


remainder 
types of stores 


Apparel, 8.51; lumber and building, 6.81; | 


restaurants and eating places, 5.89; fur- 
niture and household, 4.87; and all other 
stores, 17.15. 


It is to be remembered, of course, that 
this “kind of business” classification is 
not synonymous with commodity classi- 
fications. A small portion of the food 
dollar may be spent in a general mer- 
chandise store—department or five-and- 
ten; a very important part of the home 
furnishing dollar is also spent in depart- 
ment stores; certainly all the money that is 
spent in the restaurants and eating places 
should be added to the total of the food 
store group as shown in the arrangement 
used in the Census of Distribution report. 

In the introduction to this California 
report, prepared under the supervision of 
Robert J. McFall, chief statistician for 
distribution, and John Guernsey, 
charge of retail distribution, the point is 
elaborated and a statement is made that 
“later reports will analyze the 
each principal kind of business and show 
the merchandise content, or commodity 
breakdown of a large portion of each.” 


Data on Employes 


Only the full-time employes are given 
in the report, but the total pay roll in- 
cludes the remuneration of part-time 
workers as well as salaries paid to the 
proprietors of businesses that are incor- 
porated. The report explains this point 
in the following manner: 

“The employe figures represent only the 
full-time paid employes as the physical 
limitations of the tabulating equipment 
made it necessary to choose but one set 
of employe figures for the first compila- 
tion, and this one was the most repre- 
sentative. In later reports it will be pos- 
sible to show part-time employes and the 
proportion of the total salaries and wages 
which is paid to those employes. The pay 
roll figures shown in the report include 
part-time employes’ wages, as well as the 
salaries, wages, and selling commissions 
paid to full-time employes, but in most 
classifications the part-time proportion is 
negligible. 

“In this report, proprietors of businesses 
which are not incorporated are excluded, 
both in the count of employes and in the 
total of salaries and wages. The com- 
pensation of such proprietors is partly in 


|merchandise, partly in cash taken from 


. 
Beacon, N. Y., 1930 Population, 11,933 
A B Cc D E F 
BUT GROTH sc iciccsccsssecnsesvcrses coos 218 248 $5,143,021 100.00 $770,420 $352,172 
Single-store independents .. - 177 157 3,457,039 67.22 549,324 209,552 
Chains (four or more units) .. 16 36 798,140 15.52 42,792 62,283 
All other types of organization...... 22 55 887,841 17.26 178.304 80,337 
Binghamton, N. Y., 1930 Population, 76,662 
A B Cc D E F 
MEE AUIDUN..0:0:0:5.0.5.5 5.00045 060 b 8 os ne ave cee 1,223 4,153  $52,869.729 100.00 7.728.528 $5,778,195 
Single-store independents .+++1,031 2,966 37,911,095 71.71 6,245,327 4,160,669 
Chains (four or more units) 136 746 9,708,821 18.37 875,356 1,034,143 
All other types of organization...... 56 441 5.249,813 9.92 607,845 583,383 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1930 Population, 573,076 
A B Cc D E F 
Bil SHO. oo viwvcevivises seeeeeeeee 9,872 27,511 $346,477,020 100.00 $47,070,411 $39,456,367 | 
Single-store independents -8,213 17,188 238,067,565 68.72 34.745,892 25,020,715 
Chains (four or more units) .... - 985 6,598 70,455,032 20.34 6,044,812 9,057,312 
All other types of organization...... 584 3.725 37,924,422 10.94 6,279,707 5,378,340 
Cohoes, N. Y., 1930 Population, 23,226 
A B Cc D E F 
OEE WOE as op ches ae ese 86 0050s i vd0s00 264 457 $6.912.615 100.00 $1,102,571 $658,637 
Single-store independents .......... 228 326 5,199,707 75.22 884,461 508,430 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 26 102 1,257,828 18.20 138.029 104,278 
All other types of organization...... 10 29 455,080 6.58 80,081 45,929 
Corning, N. Y., 1930 Population, 15,777 
A B Cc D E F 
All Gtores .....66 Sse terwiihsrenece 311 740 $8,860,382 100.00 $1,663,088 $931,386 
Single-store independents 250 532 6,474,067 73.07 1,341,428 712,458 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 36 150 1,507,432 17.01 202,248 140,696 
All other types of organization...... 25 58 878,883 9.92 119,412 78,232 
Dunkirk, N. Y., 1930 Population, 17,802 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores. 2.5.05. 281 588 $7,942,861 100.00 $1,535,518 734,536 
Single-store independents .......... 233 414 5,929,521 74.65 1,214,020 533,150 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 28 134 1,411,455 17.77 150,079 139,789 
All other types of organization...... 20 40 601,885 7.58 171,419 61,597 
Geneva, N. Y., 1930 Population, 16,053 
A B Cc D E F 
All etor@® ...0..5. ‘ peeieeavesvieeas 302 782 $10,179.469 100.00 $1,815,859 $1,101,790 
Single-store independents .......... 233 464 6.779.178 66.60 1.402.416 726,005 
Chains (fouf or more units) ........ 47 186 1.891.450 18.57 220,660 197,587 
ll other types of organization...... 22 132 1,508 $41 14.83 193,383 178,198 
3len Falls, N. Y., 1930 Population, 18,531 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores re ipedvetacusee 344 «81.289 §=©$16.499.240 100.00 $3,044,071 $1,838,321 
Single-store independents .......... 282 848 10,689,212 64.79 2.185.758 1,198,342 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 36 258 2,952,801 17.90 324,720 312.176 
All other types of organization...... 26 183 2,857,227 17.31 533,593 327,803 
Elmira, N. Y¥., 1930 Population, 47,397 
A B Cc D E Fr 
All stores rie ‘is Sscrv es Vamens 741 2.699 $30,618,256 100.00 $5,165,163 $3,710,776 
Single-store independents .......... 614 1,959 22,231,959 72.61 3.977.359 2,721,607 
Chains (four or more units) 17 430 5.069.655 16.55 716,500 499.777 
All other types of organization. . 88 310 3.316.642 10.84 471,304 489,392 
Endicott, N. Y., 1930 Population, 16,231 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores a ee bs 234 452 $7,841,831 100.00 $1.117,601 $590,412 
Single-store independents 199 312 5,632,746 71.83 994.102 402,599 
Chains (four or more units) 27 120 1,840,885 23.48 145,601 158,255 
All other types of organization..... 8 20 368.200 4.69 27,898 29,558 
Herkimer, N. Y., 1930 Population, 10,446 
A B Cc D E F 
ee) ROMNOE: <5 es canes ener eee Ree 191 539 $7,284,155 100.00 $1,330,620 $739,918 
Single-store independents .......... 153 380 5,060,186 69.47 964,168 514,760 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 23 104 1,196,322 16.42 177,450 132,296 
All other types of organization...... 15 55 1,027,647 14.11 389,002 92,862 
Hornell, N. Y., 1930 Population, 16,250 
A B Cc E F 
Ail SCOPES. ccccsves detous 330 818 $11,888,240 100.00 $1,843,881 $1,150,819 
Single-store independents 280 557 8,518,378 71.65 1,393,976 778.470 
Chains (four or more units) 25 121 1.499.963 12.62 155,671 132,644 
All other types of organization..... 25 140 1,869,899 15.73 294,049 239,705 
Jamestown, N. Y., 1930 Population, 45,155 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .....s0. Eh ek sanvuaawes 758 2.420 $30.838.021 100.00 $5.026.974 $3,362,952 
Single-store independents 572 1.686 19,827,357 64.29 3,873,383 2,271,601 
Chains (fowr or more units) ........ 86 400 5,281,819 17.14 538.121 610,387 
All other types of organization..... 100 334 5.728.845 18.57 615,470 480,964 
Massena, N. Y¥., 1930 Population, 10,637 
A B Cc D E F 
ee OEE PUT OT TCT TE 152 363 $5.696.196 100.00 $992 225 $425,755 
Single-store independents .......... 139 305 4,802.430 84.31 910,084 354,676 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 9 50 642,068 11.27 60.901 51,018 
All other types of organization..... 4 8 251,698 4.42 22,240 20,061 
Middletown, N. Y., 1930 Population, 21,276 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..... ; Seeeh sie 376 «861,107 $15,946,929 100.00 $2.743.195 $1,584,422 
Single-store independents ..... 309 777 11,182,347 70.12 2.228.257 1,143,787 
Chains (four or more units) ,....... 31 168 2,386,784 14.97 233,974 212.756 
All other types of organization..... 36 162 2,377,808 14.91 280,964 227,879 
' Newburgh, N. Y., 1930 Population, 31,275 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ... cae 792 1,525 $23,031,205 100.00 $4,000,312 $2,175,797 
Single-store independents ......... 686 972 16,118,352 69.98 3,029,532 1,389,122 
Chains (four or more unit#) ........ 62 235 3.713.954 16.13 357,218 356,924 
All other types of organization..... 44 318 3,198,899 13.89 613,562 429,751 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 1930 Population, 75,460 
A B Cc D E Fr 
All stores co 0006s 0 ed b66 8 Cece vene 1.112 3,150 $38,430,521 100.00 $6,502,714 $4,370,021 
Single-store independents 897 =62,202 27,047,110 70.38 4,923,932 3,084,240 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 104 576 6,741,094 17.54 809,145 724,326 
All other types of organization...... 111 372 4.642.317 12.08 769,637 561,455 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., 1930 Population, 19,019 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..... ‘Gas : 213 431 $7,037,040 100.00 $1,345,879 $607,463 
Singie-store independents .......... 188 319 5.844.680 83.06 1,178,614 459,304 
Chains (four or more units) 15 53 680,505 9.67 40.956 63,247 
All other types of organization 10 59 511,855 7.27 126,309 64,912 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., 1930 Population, 16,915 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores . bears 233 590 $7,772,135 100.00 $1,525,189 776.812 
Single-store independents 209 486 6.368.288 81.94 1,333,427 653.428 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 16 79 1,000,644 12.87 103,221 86,508 
All other types of organization...... 8 25 403.203 5.19 88,541 36,876 
Plattsburg, N. Y., 1930 Population, 13,349 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores be nt'g 263 710 $10,207,068 100.00 $2,032,949 $931,385 
Single-store independents .......... 233 580 8,486,576 83.14 1,661,586 759,278 
Chains (four or more units) 18 75 1,070,499 10.49 143,623 93.832 
Ali other types of organization.. 12 55 649,993 6.37 227.740 78.275 
Port Jervis, N. Y., 1930 Population, 10,243 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores .. q 248 486 $7,730,318 100.00 $1.321,252 $611,039 
Single-store independents 207 358 6,246,681 80.81 1,145,977 456,271 
Chains (four or more units) 26 100 1,206,864 15.61 79,924 117,540 
All other types of organization 15 28 276,773 3.58 95,441 37,228 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1930 Population, 13,169 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores 334 811 $10,818,334 100.00 $1,823,052 $1,103,596 
Single-store independents 302 574 8,641,374 79.88 1,506.041 889.957 
Chains (four or more units) ‘ 25 204 1 697,962 15.69 188.172 167,309 
All other types of organization... 7 33 478,998 4.43 128,839 46.330 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1930 Population, 20,708 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ° eee 343 1,667 $18,310 542 100.00 $3,175,357 $2,318,818 
Single-store independents 272 1,351 14,442,789 78.88 2.788.849 1,955,662 
Chains (four or more units) seen 56 231 2,985,383 16.31 260,311 246,106 
All other types of organization...... 15 85 882,370 4.81 126,197 117,050 
Johnson City, N. Y., 1930 Population, 13,567 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ‘ 163 348 $4,813,362 100.00 $656.147 $443,413 
Single-store independents 131 211 2,846,075 59.13 470,427 282,995 
Chains (four or more units) . = 106 1,597,718 33.19 102,654 131,254 
All other types of organization..... 7 31 369,569 7.68 83.066 29,164 
Kenmore, N. Y., 1930 Population, 16,482 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ‘ 135 331 $5,337,480 100.00 $585,332 $548,578 
Single-store independents 103 207 3,501,795 65.61 418.925 381,999 
Chains (four ro more units) ........ 22 104 1,444,628 27.06 108.276 129.183 
All other types of organization..... 10 20 391.057 7.33 58,131 37.396 
Kingston, N. Y., 1930 Population, 28,088 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ..... ieee hs 643 1,528 $21,159,646 100.00 $3,468,275 $2,160,859 
Single-store independents ..... 564 1,146 16,662,014 78.75 2,833,876 1,673,889 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 49 244 2,824,921 13.34 298,631 298 622 
All other types of organization.. 99 138 1,672,711 7.91 335,768 188.348 
Lackawanna, N. Y., 1930 Population, 23,948 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores neeee errr 368 285 $5,627,410 100.00 $857.420 $320,874 
Single-store independents 342 204 4.587 536 81.52 752.247 215,625 
Chains (four or more units) 14 50 616,755 10.96 54.142 53,837 
All other types of organization...... 12 31 423.119 7.52 51,031 51.412 
Little Falls, N. Y¥., 1930 Population. 11,105 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores _ . 262 437 $6,372 291 100.00 $1,157,534 $570,230 
Single-store independents 233 309 5.059.061 79.39 986,878 431,947 
Chains (four or more units) 21 91 916.134 14.38 123,987 99.202 
All other types of organization. 8 37 397.096 6.23 46,769 39,081 


‘sion of Inc 


the funds of the store at regular or ir- 
regular times to meet personal and family 
expenses, and partly in regularly declared 
profits credited to the proprietors’ ac- 
count and withdrawn at his pleasure. 


Average Earnings 


“In the absence of a sound basis for 
equitable measurement of proprietors’ 
compensation, the average annual earn- 
ings of full-time employes in their par- 
ticular kinds of business will be used, and 
will appear in a subsequent series of re- 
ports which will deal more fully with 
employment, compensation, and the cost 
of doing business.” 

The 57,895 stores in the 47 cities gave 
full-time employment to 204,960 men and 
women and the total salaries and wages 
paid by those stores amounted to $316,- 
912,530. These stores had on hand mer- 
chandise with a cost value of $359,953,140 
at the end of 1929. 

The net sales of the stores by types 
of operation during 1929 were as follows: 

Single-store independents, $1,415,551,118; 
two-store multiples, $246,500,363; three- 
store multiples, $157,790.251; local chains, 
$334,475,236; sectional chains, $162,$33,959; 
national chains, $197,659,371; leased-de- 
partment chains, $10,280,915; other types 
of operation, $31,480,579. 


Pennsylvania Authorizes 
Power Holding Companies 


Harrissurc, Pa., May 28. 
Governor Pinchot has approved a bill 


(8. 981) to amend the statutes by’ pro- 
viding that corporations organized either 
for the supply, storage or transportation 
of water and water power and for the 
supply of light, heat and power by means 
of electricity, and corporations formed by 
the merger or consolidation of such cor- 
porations, may subscribe for, take, pur- 
chase, hold and dispose of the bonds and 
stock of any company of the same char- 
acter, or may guarantee the payment of 
principal and interest of such bonds or 
either principal or interest, or may lease 
and operate corporate property. 





Insurance Bureau Head 
Appointed for Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., May @8 


R. E. Lee Herdman, of Omaha, has been 
appointed Commissioner of the State In- 
surance Bureau and Bureau of Securities 
The appointment was made by Governor 
Bryan to become effective June 1 when 
J. L, Kizer, acting head of the Bureaus 
will retire from the service of the State. 
Mr. Herdman is an attorney. 

Governor Bryan stated that since the 
recent Legislature refused to accept his 


in | 


sales of | 


recommendation to abolish the Securities | 


Bureau, it is being continued but a sav- 
ing of $4,600 a year in salaries is being 
effected by having one head for this Bu- 
reau and the Insurance Bureau 


Illinois Grants License 
To Postal National Life 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 28. | 


The Postal National Life Insurance Co. 
of New York has just been licensed to 
write life insurance in Illinois, according 
to an announcement by the Btate Divi- 





By Joseph J. Magrath | 


Chief, Rating Bureau, Insurance 


The following is a brief summary of im- 


portant insurance legislation which either 
passed or failed to pass in the recent 
session of the Legislature, including a 
brief description of the bills. 
will be made herein to discuss those bills 
which are submitted perennially. 

1. Amendment to section 142 of the In- 
surance Law provided for the examination 
of insurance agents to determine trust- 
worthiness and competency before the is- 
surance of an agent’s license. 


This bill passed both houses, but was 
vetoed by the Governor. It was a contro- 
versial bill sponsored by agents and 
brokers, but quite generally opposed by 
insurance companies. The Governor ve- 
toed the bill on the grounds that it was 
subject to the construction that agents 
at present licensed might be required to 
take the examination for continuation of 
that license. 


Exemption Bills Fail 


2. Bills amending sections 141, 14la, 
141b and 65 designed to remove the ex- 
emption now applying to marine and 
transportation business in the rating and 
anti-rebating laws died in committee. The 
purpose of these bills was to continue the 
exemption only so far as it applied to 
ocean and coastwise marine business, but 
to bring under the rating laws and anti- 
rebate law the more recent class of busi- 
ness in which the marine companies have 
been active. These bills, which were 
sponsored by the Insurance Department, 
had for their purpose the elimination of 
unfair competitive practices on the part 
of marine offices who were engaged in 
writing insurance business free from rate 
regulation in competition with fire and 
casualty companies writing the same class 
of coverage but subject to rate regulation. 
The bills were permitted to die in com- 
mittee with the understanding that fur- 
ther study would be devoted to the sub- 
ject during the current year. 

3. Section 117 of the insurance law was 
amended making the directors of an in- 
surance company liable to the creditors for 


Bar on Utility Retailing 
Is Proposed in Alabama 


Montcomery, ALA., May 28. 


Two bills have just been introduced in 
the House to prohibit merchandising by 
public utilities. One (Fi. 815), introduced 
by Representative Sossaman, would pro- 
hibit sales directly or indirectly of all ap- 
pliances, utensils and chattels of any sort 
except fuses, and would make provision 
for utilities to dispose of stock now on 
hand. 

The other bill 
Representative Carmichael,« would pro- 
hibit utility corporations from “engaging 
in a mercantile business,” or to bill con- 
sumers for purchases of merchandise. Both 
bills were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and Common Carriers. 


| provisions of the law which required for- 


No attenipt | 


|tendent of Insurance to reduce or elimi- 


(H. 830), introduced by | 


‘Conference of State Dele- 
gates to Discuss Regula- 
lations on Maintenance of 
Certain Devices 


State of New York | 


the declaration of an illegal dividend. This 
amendment modified the previous drastic | 


Department, 


feiture of the company’s charter. 


4. A bill amending section 67a of the 


: Weights and measures representatives 
insurance law authorizing the Superin- 


from most of the States and numerous in- 
dustries will gather in Washington, D. C., 
for the 24th ‘National Conference on 
Weights and Measures to be held June 2-5 
at the Bureau of Standards, according to 
a statement May 28 by the Department 


nate commissions or other acquisition costs 
in connection with e¢ompulsory automo- 
bile insurance died in committee. While 
this bfl was designed to meet a particu- 
larly aggravated situation in regard to the 


: bli assenger carrying of Commerce. 
insurance on public pass varrying | 7 J ok en 
automobiles, its drastic and revolutionary| Recent developments in weighing sc 


character aroused strong opposition from| Will afford a new oe at be ee 
the insurance brokerage field. This bill|it was stated. A ha =a ae nike 
was the first of its kind designed directly | t© eg ~— wee » oe = 
to place in the hands of the Superintend-| cating oil a BE Sar. 


follows in full text: 
ent of Insurance the power to control ac-| ment 4 
quisition costs in casualty insurance. The Twenty-fourth National Conference 


i ; vill be held at 
5. The amendment to section 109 of the | on Weights and Measures wi 
insurance law relative to standard provi-|the National Bureau of Standards, June 
2 to 5, inclusive. 


sions for liability policies was passed by ; 
“* > New Feature Planned 
both houses, but vetoed by the Governor. 
This bill was designed to require insur-| Weights ond p nota ge sy an a ae 
ance companies specifically to cover in will be present from a ma J 


States, and representatives of manufactur- 
ers of weighing and measuring apparatus 
and of numerous railroads and industries 
will also be present. A new feature planned 
for the conference this year is an ex- 
hibit of recent developments in connec- 
tion with weighing scales. Scale manu- 
facturers have been invited to place on 
exhibition devices which have been devel- 
oped or put into use during the past 12 
months. There is also expected to be an 
exhibit of person-weighing scales, not con- 
fined to recent developments, in connec- 
tion with the consideration of a tentative 
code of specifications and tolerances for 
these scales. 

A one-half-day session will be devoted 
to the discussion of bottles used for dis- 
pensing lubricating oils at filling stations. 
Such bottles are now in extensive use, but 
some are not in compliance with the code 
of specifications for lubricating-oil bottles 
which has been adopted by the confer- 
ence. In the case of some of these bottles, 
it is the contention that they are used 
merely as containers, the bottle being 
sealed and comprising a “package,” the 
actual measuring being done by the ma- 
chine which fills the bottles. There is 
had been put on notice with reference | some sentiment to the effect that all bot- 
thereto. | tles should conform to the requirements 

7. An amendment to section 180 of the! adopted by the conference for bottles used 
insurance law prohibiting title or life in-|!as measures; it is expected that the con- 
surance companies from designating a| ference will reach a definite decision upon 
broker through whom fire or other in-| this point. 
surance must be placed as a condition Representatives of the United States 
to loaning money on mortgage died in| Department of Agriculture will discuss 
committee. This bill was vigorously sup-| the marketing of packages of food under 
ported by insurance brokers generally and/| the net weight amendment to the Food 
opposed by title companies and several and Drugs Act and a proposed consolida- 
brokers who are designated to handle the tion of Federal standard container legis- 
insurance of life companies. lation. A representative of the Weights 

Several bills dealing with unemployment | and Measures Inspection Service of Can- 
insurance either died in committee or) ada will discuss the system of weights 
were vetoed. This legislation was ap-|and measures administration in force in 
parently viewed as premature. A joint| that Dominion. New equipments for test- 
legislation committee was appointed to!ing large-capacity scales, recently put 
study the subject of unemployment insur-| into service by State and local departe 
ance and report to the next session of|ments of weights and measures, will be 
described and illustrated. 


their policies the liability for consequential 
damages in connection with bodily in-| 
juries suffered by injured parties. The 
amendment was inspired by the recent 
decisicn of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of Brustein v. New Am- 
sterdam Casualty Company in which the 
Court held that a policy covering the lia- 
bility of the assured in respect to bodily 
injuries did not extend to cover a_ loss 
of services action brought by a husband 
of the injured woman. The bill was 
vetoed by the Governor on the strength 
of the fact that adequate arrangements 
were being made by the Insurance Depart- 
ment to take care of the situation. 


Section 30 Amended 


6. Section 30 of the insurance law was 
amended to provide that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance should send a sum- 
mary of a report on any examination of 
an insurance company to the company 
for reading at its next meeting of the 
board of directors or trustees. This bill 
was passed. The purpose of this bill was 
to make sure that the directors of insur-| 
ance companies were aware of criticisms 
found by the Insurance Department and 


| the Legislature. 
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Aerial view of the Crawford 
Avenue Station of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY in 1930 established a new record 
for earnings available for dividends. Consolidated net earnings of the company and 
subsidiaries, after all charges, were $7,197,072, compared with $6,782,960 for 1929. The 
consolidated net earnings were $2,304,052 in excess of dividend requirements — the 
largest amount added to the surplus account on published record. Dividend distribution 
in 1930 amounted to $4,893,020, an increase of $373,684 over 1929, as a result of the 
issuance of additional stock. This represents the largest amount paid to stockholders in 
the history of the company . . . . We distribute the capital stock of this company—listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange—and the stocks of other progressive public utility 
companies operating in thirty-one states . . . . Send for the 1931 Peoples Gas Yearbook. 
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RAILROADS . 


Tonnage Decline 


For Suez Canal 1. C. C. Examiners, in Their Report, Outline 


Structure Eliminating Discriminations 


Progressive Increase Halted, 
Loss Is 1,797,000 Com- 
_ pared With 1929, Says 


Department of Commerce 


Suez Canal traffic, which during the 


past years had registered a progressive | 


ificrease, declined during 1930, according 


to a report from Consul Horace Remillard | 


at Port Said, Egypt, made public May 28 
by the Department of Commerce. 

As compared with 1929, there is noted 
a decrease of 1,797,000 net tons ‘(Suez 
Canal measurement) or 5.4 per cent, while 
cargo fell by 
or 17.4 per cent. 

“The average tonnage per ship in 1930 
was 5,670.71 net tons, Suez Canal meas- 
urement, which constitutes a record. The 
average tonnage in 1913 was 3,939.80. 


American Shipping Decreases 


American shipping passing through the 
Suez Canal in 1930 decreased in all 
categories as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The record year for 
American shipping was established in 
1925 when 811,303 net tons, Suez Canal 
measurement, passed through in transit. 
American shipping tonnage, in terms of 
Suez Canal measurement, totaled 705,155 
net tons in 1929 and 670,391 net tons in 
1930. American tanker traffic was negli- 
gible; in 1925 tanker traffic was credited 
with 34 transits; 21 in 1926; 15 in 1927; 8 
in 1928; 3 in 1929; and 4 in 1930. Cargo 
transported by American ships through 
the canal in 1930 decreased by 86,137 dead- 
weight tons as compared with 1929, and 
by 150,623 deadweight tons as compared 
with 1928. 

The total canal movement may be di- 
vided as follows: Cargo vessels, 17,371,000 
(20,031,000 in 1929); mail vessels, 11,164,- 
000‘ (10,367,000 in 1929); ships in ballast, | 
2,829,000 (2,806,000 in 1929); naval, mili-| 
tary, etc., 305,000 (263,000 in 1929). Mail- 
vessel traffic, which has increased consid- 


6,000,000 deadweight tons, 


. « FINANCE 


Revised Rates for Co 
Shown Last Year And /ts Products Recommended Tends to Improve 


General revision of the freight rate 
structure on cottonseed, its products and 
related articles, throughout the United 
| States, designed to eliminate discrimina- 
tions, was recommended to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission May 28 by Ex- 
aminers John T. Money and George Esch. 
(Docket No. 17000, part 8.) 

The proposed cottonseed rate revision 
|is a part of the general rate structure in- 
vestigation instituted by the Commission 
| upa® its own motion pursuant to the 
|Hoch-Smith joint resolution of 1925. 

An authorized summary of the forth- 
coming report, made public by the Com- 
mission, follows in full text: 

This nation-wide investigation involves 
the rates, transit practices, and competi- 


tive relationships on cottonseed and its) 
products including hulls, linters, and fiber | 


and on vegetable calves, meals, and oils, 
|fish and sea animal oils, and inedible 
greases and tallows. Seventy-three pro- 


ceedings were consolidated with the gen- | 


eral investigation. The hearings, which 
were held jomtly with representatives of 
certain State commissions under the co- 
operative plan, extended over a period of 
two years. 

The record comprises about ‘18,500 pages 
of testimony, 2,400 exhibits, of from one 
to several hundréti pages each, and 3,300 
pages of briefs. The report gives in de- 
tail the origin, uses, value, and importance 
of the various commodities and also shows 
the carloading, volume of traffic and the 
territories of origin and consumption. 


Rates on Cottonseed Higher 
Than on Cake and Meal 


In the Southwest at present, the inter- 
State rates on cottonseed are on a higher 
basis than on cake and meal, but under 
the proposed countrywide 
seed and cake and meal are given the 
same rates. The scales propesed on these 
commodities, which are for single and 
| joint line application within and from 


adjustment, | 


erably since the end of the World War,| 24 to the several regions into which the | 


showed a gain of 797,000 net tons, Suez country has been divided, do not coincide 
Canal measurement, over 1929. The total| With any of the percentage class rate 
figure of 11,164,000 net tons reached by|SC@les prescribed by the Commission but 
these ships, constitutes a record and is|im the Southeast and the Southwest and 
attributed to the British and Netherland | iM the eastern part of Western T-nk-line 
lines which registered an increase of 392,- territory the scales follow quite closely 
000 net tons and 156,000 tons, respectively, | "ates based 20 per cent of the first-class 
over 1929. rates effective in those territories up to 


700 miles. 
More Military Traffic 


It might also be stated that un to 700 
_The increase in naval and military ves-| miles the proposed vegetable cake and 
sels (troop ships) is attributed to the} meal rates in the Southwest and in the 
larger units transiting the Canal en route 
to or returning froia China. ritory run quite closely in line with rates 
An increase of 24,000 net tons occurred | based 112 per cent of the so-called in- 
im the ballast traffic, as compared with| terior corn-wheat scales prescribed in 
1929. Tanker ships showed an increase| Part 7 of No. 17000 for application 
of 143,000 net tons but general cargo car-| those territories. The 112 per cent basis 
riers showed a decrease of 119,000 net tons.| was doubtless used for purposes of com- 
Tank ships in ballast totaled 2,507,000 (2,-| parison because the Commission in Part 
364,000 in 1929); general cargo carriers in|7 prescribed rates on flaxseed based 112 
ballast accounted for 322,000 tons (441,000| per cent of the wheat rates. 
tons in 1929). The decrease in general A peculiarity of the proposed intra- 
cargo carriers is due to cargo vessels in| territorial and interterritorial seed and 
ballast transiting the Suez Canal bound | Cake and meal scales is that they are not 
for Abu Zenime, Sinai Peninsula, in Egypt,| made on a percentage relationship one to 
presumably to load minerals. | another but on a fixed and uniform dif- 


In the traffic ‘through the Suez Canal | ference in cents beyond 200 miles. This | 


21 flags were represented as against 19 | uniform scale trend adjustment, as it is 
in 1929. Net tonnage under the British | called in the report, was made apparently 
registry represented 55.58 per cent as|for the purpose of inducing and main- 
against 57.12 per cent in 1929. The Ger-| taining interregional competition which 
man flag held the second rank with 10.70| might be stifled if a strict percentage re- 
per cent as against 10.32 per cent in| lationship were applied between the scales, 
1929.—Issued by the Department of Com-| because under a percentage relationship 
merce. | the spread in rates constantly widens as 
|the distance Mcreases. 

The seed and cake and meal scales are 
| evidently used as base scales upon which 
| the rates on cottonseed hulls and linters 
| and fiber are fixed, the rates on hulls be- 
| ing made 75 per cent of these scales, the 
|rates on fiber beyond 300 miles 120 per 


Discoveries Said to Open Up | cent. minimum 40,000 pounds, and the 


: |rates on linters 190 per cent, minimum 
New Approach to Problem 25,000 pounds’ The rates on linters and 


, fiber in the Southwest are at present on 
[Continued from Page 1.] a so-called tri-plane basis under min- 
neers in order to overcome the handicaps | imum weights of 20,000, 30,000 and 40,000 
which have been encountered in its use.| pounds but this will be superseded by a 
two-plane basis. It should also be stated 


Higher Power Sought 


For Aircraft Engines 


eastern part of western trunk-line ter-| 


in | 
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ttonseed 


| miles and beyond 3 cents. In the South- 
; west the proposed rates are about the 
| Same as the present No. 14150 single-line 
jrates up to 500 miles but beyond that 
| distance they are somewhat higher. 
| On linters and fiber in the Southeast 
the proposed rates under the 40,000 pounds 
minimum are slightly lower than the 
| present rates up to 475 miles and slightly 
|higher beyond that distance. In the 
Southwest the proposed rates under the 
| 25,000 pounds minimum would mean re- 
|ductions in the present rates which are 
| based on a minimum of 20,000 pounds but 
increases in charges would result under 
| the rates based on a 40,000 pounds mini- 
mum owing chiefly to the increase in the 
| pounds, 

In the Mountain-Pacific Region reduc- 
; tions in the interstate rates will result 
}on all the above-mentioned commodities 
except in isolated cases. 

Vegetable Oils and Foots: Like the rates 
on all the other commodities involved 
jin the investigation, the proposed rates 
}on oils and foots have been made upon 
a mileage scale basis. In the Southwestern 


minimum weight from 30,000 to 40,000| 


Unrren STaTES DaILr 





Warmer Weather 


'Large Centers Reveal Some | 
| Reduction of Unemploy- | 
ment, Says the President’s 
Emergency Committee 


[Continued 


| bly automobiles, in which labor costs per 

unit have been cut in two during the 
past decade while wages per worker have 
been increased substantially. 

Clearly our professional wailers must 
shift their grief to other factors than the 
high wage rate as a possible obstacle to 
our export recovery; and-so they conjure 
up another favorite phantom, this time it 

lis that haggard, much overworked “door 
slamming” spook; our export prospects are 

being destroyed because we have “slammed 
| the door in the faces of foreigners trying 
| to sell in this country.” 

This perennial bugaboo was almost 
worn thread-bare in 1922; thereafter it 
quietly stole away in seclusion when our 
trade totals began to mount to record fig- 
ures year by year. It is with us again, 

loyment, yet | however, and once more seems to require 
aa aiane kane Learn an \ an — | the usual rather clemental statistics. Far 
tent which would materially reduce the | from “slamming the door” on our oo 
number of unemployed. Some progress | friends, there is actually speaking only a 
has been made, however, and during the | third of any such “door” to slam. 
month of April eight new concerns opened} At least two-thirds of it is entirely lack - 


Conditions having an effect on busi- 
ness and employment vary widely, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment on the basis of in- 
formation from djstrict representatives 
of the Department of Commerce. 
Publication of the report in full tert 
was begun in the issue of May 28 and 
proceeds as follows: | 
Atlanta, Ga.: General conditions with | 

respect to unemployment have shown no} 
appreciable change during the past week. | 
On the surface business appears to be go- 
ing forward as usual with no outward in- 





|region and from that region to destina-| 
tions generally west of the Mississippi) 

River and Chicago, the rates on vegetable | 
| Oils are those prescribed in the so-called | 
| 14150 decision. The general basis pre-| 
| scribed on oil in that case is approximately | 
22 per cent of the Southwestern first- 
|class rates, and the examiners recommend 
that such rates be increased to 25 per 
| cent of the first-class rates, except that | 
| the rates from, to, and within Texas-New | 
Mexico differential territory should be on/! 
the standard basis. 

Principal Rates on Oil 

|Have Varying Basis* 

| In the Southeastern territory the prin- 
|cipal rates on oil are on varying bases | 
;and many of the most important ones, | 
|from a tonnage standpoint apply intra-| 
|state. The examiners recommend col- 
umn 25 rates under the southern class 
rate case. Column 25 rates will result | 
generally in increases in the principal 
rates particularly to such. points as At- 
lanta, Savannah, Memphis, and Cincin- 
nati, important vegetable oil receiving 
points. The basis recommended for ap- 
plication in the southern territory is to be 
applied from points in that territory to} 
official classification territory. There will | 
be substantial reductions under the Ex- 
|aminer’s proposals from certain portions) 
| Of the southern territory to central terri- 
tory where the present rates are in many 
instances made combination on the Ohio 
| River crossings. Some of the greatest 
increases would result in the intrastate 
rates in Georgia. 

In official classification territory the 
examiners propose rates on vegetable oils 
|}made 75 per cent of the basis they pro- 
| pose in the southwestern territory. Such 
| basis very closely approximates the sixth 
class rates under the eastern class rate) 
|case which are 27% per cent of the first | 
|class rates under that case. Both in- 
creases and reductions will result under 


branches in Atlanta employing approxi-/| ing, for in the total of our imports last 
mately 60 persons with estimated annual| year 67.1 per cent came in free of all 
pay rolls totaling $96,000. Construction | quties, the highest percentage, but one 
of the new Atlanta post office will give | (england’s) out of the dozen leading com- 
employment to a large number of workers | mercial nations of the world. — 
as soon as the demolition work, which is} As against that figure, the ratio of non- 
now being done, is completed. |dutiable imports into the 28 nations of 
No other outstanding construction work | Europe averaged 51 per cent; the average 
such as this is being inaugurated, but| for the leading Continental nations being 
there are a number of large projects be- | but 35 per cent. 


ing held in abeyance and the outlook for Major Changes Made 


new construction as a whole is favorable. f . 
‘In Foreign Tariff Laws 


Situation in Mobile - ae gextanne 
ts been a heavy And incidentally a very large | 
ae. Se: a oe of that free percentage of our imports 


ecrease in the patronage of the emer- ; 
om lodging ‘snus established by the| comes from European yer ae = 
city authorities and the Salvation Army | properties scattered all through the 

for homeless and unemployed men in Mo- | East and Latin America. “— 
bile, according to a report filed at the | aa eee _ hats ae Poe 

F ion | “‘door slamming, 

i tence Gente vent eae | delicate though it seems to be necessary 
to raise the question as to what has been 
going on in the rest of th 
ithis line in recent years. Since the en- 
actment of our Tariff Act 25 per cent of 


Army. The report shows total lodgings 
for the month were 603, an amount ma- 
terially below the average for previous 
months. 

It is believed by officials that the ar- 
rival of warmer weather and an easing 
up in the unemployment situation are the 
principal factors in bringing about the 
decrease. 

Charleston, S. C.: It is reported that 
the State Highway Department in Co- 
lumbia is announcing bids on highway and 
bridge projects, to cost $6,500,000, will be 
let June 9. This will give additional em- 
ployment in rural sections where much 
unemployment slack has already been 
taken up by highway construction. The 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce reports 
6 to 10 per cent increase in unemploy- 
ment in city proper over this same period 
last year with Charleston County show- 
ing 5 to 12 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of unemployed due to seasonal truck 
crop conditions. | game. 

Dallas, Texas: Very little change in| Tt is true that our imports from Europe | 
unemployment situation. Labor place-| have fallen off very seriously, but it will 


tries have made major changes in their 
|tariff laws (practically all upward) but 


;of provable anti-American reprisals are 
| very few. : 

| Such readjustments are inevitable in 
every period of world depression. But 
|those who would ascribe our export col- 
|lapse to such a cause seem to overlook | 
the fact that during the four years before | 
the passage of our tariff law no less than | 
144 major tariff alterations had taken place 
|/in as many foreign countries. 
| It would appear, therefore, that con- | 
trary to the inferences of our more zealous | 
|eritics abroad (and their collaborators 
|here) we do not seem by any means to 
| have a monopoly on this “door slamming” 








; the examiners’ proposals. The rate on} 
many of the oils from New York to Chi-| 
cago will be increased from, 38 cents to} 
46 cents and corresponding increases will 
result from New York to central terri- 
tory where the rates are made percentages 
of the New York-Chicago rate. Substan- | 
tial increases are proposed in the rates 
on vegetable oils in western’ trunk-line 
territory where the rates are on about the 
lowest basis applying on vegetable oils in 
the country. 


ments are about the average for the past|pe qifficult indeed for even the most 
few months, but clerical and executive| ardent partisan to prove that this decline | 
unemployment is reported by the United! js qirectly attributable to the tariff. On 
States Unemployment Service as being the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
worse. |to indicate that the shrinkage of our buy- | 
ing power as a result of the depression cut 
deeply into our demands for many Euro- 
pean specialties. 


Import Curtailments 


Are Compared 
This fact is clearly indicated by the | 


No Change in Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Unemployment 
conditions are unchanged. Charity or- | 
ganizations report an increase in registra- 
tions. Social cases cleared through city | 
community chest in April were 2,430 com- 
pared with 1,268 in April, 1930; according 


| 


other typical American industries, nota- ; 


e world along | 


| or unfavorable. 
: ‘ ; | refrigerators abroad 
| the commercially prominent foreign coun- | year before in spite of the general world 


| Shrinkage of buying power, simply be- 


lin this mass of legislation the instances | 


to the secretary of the community chest, 
the increase is due entirely to transients 
coming to Salt Lake City from the West 
nental and Pacific Coast States. They} Coast and Las Vegas. Bids have been ad- 
suggest that the rates of 80 and 90 cents,|vertised for the second major contract 
prescribed in the 14150 case to southern) for the city water program. The estimated 
and northern California, respectively, be|cost of this contract is approximately 
increased to 86 and 96 cents and that the | $200,000 and work is expected to begin in 
rates to intermountain points and to the|10 days. Work on the first contract, | 
northern Pacific coast destinations be| awarded May 1, is to begin this week and | 
substantially reduced, and placed on a| will employ 60 to 100 men for approxi- 
level comparable with the 86 and 96 cent} mately 60 days. 

rates recommended to California. | Portland, Oreg.: April building permits 


The examiners propose certain group 
rates from the Southwest to transconti- 





There is reason to believe that the present | 


objections—that the safety fuel is not as 
desirable for starting as gasoline, that the 
rate of consumption is higher and the 
power output is lower at high engine 
speeds—can be overcome with additional 
development work. 

Investigations also are under way to de- 
termine the most effective method of dis- 
sipating heat generated in air-cooled en- 
gines. 

Studies of the effect of atmospheric 
pressure on the hull of an airship have 
been in progress recently in the 20-foot 
propeller research tunnel. A model of the 
new U. S. S. “Akron,” one-fortieth the 
size of the 785-foot dirigible being com- 
pleted for the Navy, has been constructed 
for test work which also includes an in- 
vestigation to determine the stresses im- 
posed on control surfaces. 

The world’s largest seaplane channel 
and wind tunnel, equipment which was 
placed in operation May 27 in the pres- 
ence of 200 commercial, military, and naval 
engineers, designers and pilots, will make 
it possible to undertake additional re- 
search projects which have never been 
studied before for lack of suitable fa- 
cilities. 


Decision in Finance Cases 


Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on May 28 made public decisions in rate} 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23578 and related cases.—C. M. Ducker & 
Sons v. Missouri Pacific Railroad: Rates on 
bituminous coal, in carloads, 


Missouri and 
unreasonable. 


tain points in southeastern 
northeastern Arkansas found 
Reparation awarded. Rates to 


tions not shown to have been unreasonable. 


No. 22577 and related cases.—Dewey Portland | 


Cement Company v. Arkansas & Louisiana 
Missouri Railway: Rates on cement, in car- 
loads, prior to March 10, 1929, from certain 
points in the Kansas gas belt, Bonner Springs 
and Sunflower, Kans., Ada, Okla., Alpha, Mar- 
quette, Prospect Hill, St. Louis, Sugar Creek 
and Hannibal, Mo., Eagle Ford and Harrys, 
Tex., Phoenixville, Birmingham and Ragland, 
Ala.. and Richard City, Cowan and Nashville, 
Tenn., to points in Arkansas and Louisiana, 
found not unreasonable. Reparation denied. 
No. 19823 and related cases.—Texas Cement 
Plaster Company v. Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railway: Upon further hearing, order 
previously entered herein, 151 I. 
vacated. 
Examiner's Report 


The Commission also made public an} 
examiner's proposed report in a rate case, | 


which is summarized as follows: 

No, 22752 and related cases.—Armour & Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
Way: Rates on vegetable oil foots, sediments 
and tank bottoms, and inedible grease and 
tallow, in carloads, from Denver, Colo., to Chi- 
cago, Ill, Milwaukee, Wis., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.,. and St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
from Chicago, Il., to Port Arthur, Tex., from 
South Omaha. Nebr., to Texas City, Tex., 


from southern | 
Tilinois and western Kentucky groups to cer- | 


other destina- | 


Cc. C. 474, | 


jthat in the Southwest cake, meal and 
| hulls are at present in the fertilizer list 
|and take the fertilizer rates prescribed in 
| No. 16295. Most of the seed in the 
| Southwest moves intrastate under various 
State scales and under varying minimum 
| weights but in the Southwest cottonseed 


;and its products move interstate under | 


| the rates prescribed in No. 14150. 


Proposed Scale to Effect 


| Both Increases and Reductions 
| The proposed rates on cottonseed in the 
| Southeast will increase the rates based on 
| the average of the single-line intrastate 


| scales and will reduce rates based on the! 
average of the interstate rates up to 200) 


miles but beyond 200 miles both intrastate 


and interstate rates will be raised. How-| 


|} ever, it is stated in the report that the 
j average haul of seed is only 75 miles. In 
| the Southwest the present single-line 
| interstate seed rates will be increased by 
one-half cent per 100 pounds up to 40 
| miles and will be reduced by 2 cents from 
| 170 to 500 miles. 

| The cake and meal rates of the South- 
}east will be increased by about three- 


| quarters of a cent up to 200 miles and| 


|beyond that distance 
| greater amounts. 
) and Eastern Trunk-line territories, how- 
ever, reductions will occur except from 


by substantially 


| will result. 


The proposed rates on cake and meal 


the present No. 14150 single-line scale up 
to 35 miles; ' cent higher from 35 to 65 
miles; %4 cent lower from 120 to 200 miles; 
and are about the same from 200 to 500 
miles. Beyond 500 miles the proposed 


| tween the No. 14150 rates and the higher 
column 20 rates. 


On traffic to the Southeast and to Cen- | 
jtral and Eastern Trunk-line territories, 
re- | 


however, substantial reductions will 
| sult, the proposed applicable scale from the 


Southwest to these territories being uni-! 
formly 2 cents over the Southeastern scale | 


beyond 200 miles. It appears that there 


probably will not be much change in the! 


present level of the rates on flaxseed cake 
and meal in Central and Eastern Trunk- 


territory the rates on these commodities 
will be substantially increased. 

At present the rates on imported cakes 
;and meals are lower than the rates on 
these commodities which are produced in 
| this country but the report proposes the 
|same rates on all vegetable cakes and 
| meals imported or domestic. No lower 
|rates are recommended on cakes and 
| meals when for export than apply on 
domestic movements, but it is suggested 
j that the carriers be given some latitude 


On traffic to Central | 


| Mississippi Valley points where increases | 


Southwestern rates run about midway be- | 


line territories but in Western Trunk-line | 


They propose rates on vegetable oil | 
foots, sediments, and tank bottoms and | 
on other soap stocks including inedible 
greases and tallows, 75 per cent of the 
respective scales on oil. Such a basis was | 
prescribed in No. 14150. | 

Transit: The examiners recommend 
that the carriers be required to estab- 
lish milling in transit on cottonseed. Un- 
der their proposal 75 per cent of the in- 
bound weight, which represents approxi- 
mately the weight of the cottonseed cake, 
| meal, and hulls in a ton of seed should 
be accorded through rates from origin 
of the seed to destinations of the cake, 
meals and hulls the same as the rates 
on seed, meal, or hulls under their pro- 
posed scales plus a transit charge the 
Same as applies on grain and grain prod- 
ucts. Under their proposals of transit 
on seed they do not recommend transit on 
| that portion of the seed which constitutes | 
the oil and linters. 

They propose that where cottonseed oil | 
is refined in transit, a transit charge of | 
| 242 cents per 100 pounds, maximum $10) 
per car in addition to the scales of rates 
they recommend, should be applied. The 
propriety of establishing transit on cot- 
tonseed is a subject dealt with at some 
| length and is stated to be one upon which 
the cottonseed milling industry was in 
greatest disagreement. Certain important 
Shipping interests advocate milling in 
transit while other equally important in- 
| terests oppose such practice. The carriers 
oppose milling in transit of cotton seed 








their revenue. The proponents of transit 
contend that the establishment of transit 
on seed will attract to the rail carriers a 
| Substantial portion of the cottonseed ton- 
| Nage now moving by truck. 


| Many of Cases Deal 


in the Southwest are 1 cent higher than|P™ marily on the ground it would reduce | 


for Oregon are 30 per cent higher than for 
the same period last year. The Portland 
School Board is asking a bond election for 
new construction of over $1,500,000. The 
State Highway Department let bids for 
seven projects totaling nearly $500,000. 
Bids are let for hospital extension at 
Pendleton, costing $125,000. The Depart- 
ment of Labor reports a gain in employ- 
ment in 20 Oregon cities. A power com- 
pany has started a tunnel project involv- 
ing expenditures of $1,500,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.: The Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce reports a decline 
in pay rolis and employment as compared 
with the previous month and the previous 
year. The Kansas City Employment Com- 
mission reports for week ended May 19 
that applicants for jobs were 73; place- 
ments 187; permanent placements 34. The 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce reports 
that 50 leading employers increased em- 
ployment 1 per cent during April as com- 
pared with March. There is little unem-| 
ployment among the laboring classes, but 
there is increasing unemployment among 
office work classes. The Kansas City Star 
reports that Reich and Seiden, fur manu- 
facturers, have doubled their production 
facilities. A new lingerie-manufacturing 
firm will employ 35 persons. Elevator 
construction projects are now employing 
1450 men. April expenditures by charity 
organizations in Kansas City show a de- | 
cline of 20 per cent from March but they | 
are four times greater than for April, 1930. | 

Conditions in San Francisco 
| San Francisco, Calif.: The Citizens Em- 
ployment Committee has 21,948 men reg- 
|istered now awaiting work. The commit- 
tee is placing 2,300 men each day. State 
Free Employment Office which cooperates 
with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice advised that, due to the general de- 
pression, it is able to place only 250 men 





With Reparations Sought 


Reparation: In a great many of the 
cases consolidated with this proceeding 
reparation is sought on past shipments. 
Two groups of such cases are dealt with 
in the report in some detail. The con- 
tentions made with respect to one of such 
;}groups are that when the carriers es- 
tablished rates on vegetable oils pursuant 
| to the 14150 decision they did not author- 
ize refining in transit under the new rates. 
The other group is also based on the 
14150 decision where the Commission ob- 


rates under that decision should apply the 
Chicago basis to Cincinnati, but they re- 
| fused to do so and such neglect was made 
the subject matter in a number of the 
complaints asking reparation. 

The examiners recommend that the 
Commission award reparation on ship- 
ments of oil refined in transit to basis of 
the 14150 scale plus a refining in transit 


served that the carriers in establishing | 


per week as compared’to 400 per week 
| Several months ago. The San Francisco 
| Supervisors meet tomorrow to discuss a 
five-day week plan, covering the entire 
|municipal service to become effective July 
|1. To date the five-day week program has 
been applied only to per diem laborers. 
|The Red Cross advises that there is a 
| little less call for relief work, but believes 
|the veteran bonus to be a contributing 
factor. The Community: Chest advises 
that housing conditions for single men are 
unchanged, but that there is a decided 
decrease in other relief work among 
single men. The Berkeley Board of Edu- 
cation plans to make school building im- 
provements totaling $42,150. Although 
most laborers required will be from the 
present staff, some additional loca! labor 
may be employed. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: The general busi- | 
ness employment situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged. The Minneapolis City 
Council is negotiating a franchise ordi- 


| Available for Adjustment 


and from Lincoln, Nebr., to Jeffersonville,|in the matter of port equalization. 


Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio, and on inedible ‘ = : 
grease, in carloads, from Tulsa and Okla-| Like seed, the intrastate rates on cot- 


homa City, Okla., and Dallas, Tex., to Neville|tonseed hulls move most of this traffic 
Island, Pa., found to have been unreasonable. lin the Southeast. 
aration awarded in Nos, 22752, 22752 (Sub. | - a . eaieas 
— Dee erdve), 25318, 23813 and Tunis about the same as the average of the 
(Sub. No. i). Other rates assailed on these State scales up to 150 miles, and beyond 
commodities between certain points in west-| that distance slightly higher. The inter- 
ern and official classification terrtiories found state rates, however, will be substantially 
not to have been unreasonable. Complaints 1 


The proposed rates are | 


charge of 2 cents per 100 pounds maxi-| 
mum $10 per car. They also recommend | 
that reparation be awarded on shipments | 
moving to Cincinnati and other Ohio 


nance allowing the establishment of a 
$10,000,000 company operating 200 coal 
| barges on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers | 
: ; ad 
River crossings to basis of the 14150 scale poor rigan gaa Se Se res Vee 
with the Chicago rates observed as max-|°__ i a 
ima to Cincinnati, and when for beyond.|~ : 

The examiners propose that reparation | application of the interstate basis of rates | 
be denied in many of the other cases within the States, special rates for weds, 





_|foree, precarious. i i 
|buy from us if there is a bona fide merit 


im Nos. 22867, 23192, 23463, 23463 (Sub. No, 1), 
23734, 23734 (Sub. No. 1), and 24250, dis- 
ed. 


|reduced, the amount of reduction at 10 
| miles being one-half cent; at 50 miles 1% 
|cents; at 100 miles 2% cents; and at 200 
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and awarded in others. 
Miscellaneous Matters: Miscellaneous 
subjects, such as fourth section relief, the 


Dan 


relief and narrow gauge lines, and Mis- 
sissippi River arbitraries are also given 


comparisons of curtailments of our free | 
and dutiable imports during the first | 
quarter of this year as against the cor- | 
responding period in 1930. Whereas the | 
incoming European wares subject to duty 
fell off 33 per cent in that time, those | 
coming in free of all duties declined 41 | 
per cent. | 

A conspicuous illustration of this is 


- 


|found in the case of Czechoslovakia. We 


were told that the recent drastic increase 
in the Czech duties on automobiles, which 


|fell peculiarly severely on American cars, 


was a direct reprisal for the impairment 
of our imports of Czech wares through 
tariff increases. As a matter of actual | 
fact, comparing the first quarters of 1930 | 
and 1931 our imports of her dutiable 
wares fell off 7 per cent, whereas pur- | 
chases of nondutiable commodities lying | 
entirely bkeyond the tariff obstacles fell 
off 96 per tent. Similar illustrations could | 
be cited in the case of our imports from 
a number of other European countries. 

A chronic complaint which our exporters | 
report from their foreign contacts is that | 
the alleged obstructions to European im- 
ports by this country impair the war debt 
paying capacity of the European nations. 
This is not an appropriate occasion for 
an intensive analysis of that problem,, but 
the absurdity of that contention can be 
disposed of in just a few words. The pay- 


|}ments on this account of our four lead- 


ing European debtors last year was some- | 
thing less than $228,000,000. To counter- 
balance that in these four countries our 
importers and tourists bought goods and | 
services slightly in excess of $700,000,000. | 
Only about a quarter of these purchases | 
were affected in any way by our tariff, so} 
that there was available for settlement of 
these balances, entirely free and unham-| 
pered by any tariff obstacles, a group of | 
values more than double the amount of 
the war debt payments. | 


Many Important Factors 


Please note that this calculation in- 
cludes only two among many important | 
factors available to our European debtors | 
for the adjustment of these obligations. | 
No reference is made to the very large| 
remittances still being made to them by | 
their nationals in this country, nor to 
heavy payments for services which we | 
make to them for the use of their mer- | 
chant marines, their insurance companies, | 
and other facilities. Nor does it include | 
the even more formidable total of the) 
enormous purchases to which I have al-| 
ready referred, which we make in Eu-| 
ropean colonies throughout’ the world.) 
Large proportions of many of our leading | 
imports come from such possessions, and | 
from European owned plantations, mines, | 
ranches, and forests in every quarter of | 
the globe. 

It seems to be necessary to reiterate 
once more the axiomatic and still valid 
truth as to the rarity of a completely bal- 
anced two-way trade between any pair of 
nations. In at least a half dozen impor- 
tant cases we buy from two to ten times 
as much from various nations as we sell 
directly, to them. And the simple rea- 
son is, of course, that we need their prod- 
ucts just that much more than they need 
ours. ‘That, in one sentence, is the irre- 
futable answer to the absurd fantasy that 
“foreigners can buy only from those who 
buy from them.” No one does that, either 
as an individual or a nation. 

And any attempt to force commerce of 
that type becomes abnormal and, there- 
We buy from those who 


in such a transaction. Lacking that we, | 

in countless cases, buy from those who 

in turn buy from our customers, 
Argentina's unfavorable trade balance 


| for our export difficulties, we might 


|} to overcome. 








| consideration. |with the United States—the excess of her 


SHIPPING . 


Trade 
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purchases from us over her exports to us— 
is more than compensated by her favor- 
able balances with Europe. The latter in 
turn maintains its unfavorable Argentine 
trade balance by reason of the enormously 
favorable balances enjoyed by its tropical 
possessions in their trade with the United 
States. 


For example, last year we bought from, 


three Far Eastern British and Dutch pos- 
sessions some $240,000,000 more than we 
sold to them. This direct contribution to 
Europe, which put her in a position to 
square her Argentine accounts, would alone 
| suffice to compensate four times over the 
adverse balance of Argentina's trade 
with us. 

Let me repeat, that I am not for a mo- 
ment inferring that our export horizon 
is unclouded with difficulties. There are 
many and obvious problems, some of them 
rather formidable, confronting us in all 
directions. But mot the least of these is 
the more or less deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of such contentious politco-economic 
issues as these matters of war debts and 
tariffs, which are being used by our critics 
abroad and at home to discourage our 
efforts. 

In many instances reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce of alleged reprisals 
abroad against American wares, the com- 
plaints have been found to emanate from 
foreign representatives handling Ameri- 
can wares who for various reasons were 
losing their local standing and were en- 

| deavoring to alibi their waning success 
| by dragging out the old traditional buga- 
| boos of “local hostility against American 
oods.” 
“ In spite of its generally gloomy total, 
our 1930 export record does reveal once 
more that it is unwise to jump to hasty 
conclusions as to the futility of our ex- 
port effort in view of the world-wide de- 
pression. A dozen examples could be cited 
as a warning to the vigilant export man- 
ager that it is dangerous in these days 


to assume any prolonged continuity of the | 


status quo in any trade, either favorable 
We sold more electric 
last year than the 


cause of an intensification of better servic- 
ing and more careful packing. ; 

We did better in our sales of radio re- 
ceiving sets and radio tubes for the same 
reason. We registered distinct gains in 
our exports of road building and excavat- 
ing machinery in a dozen markets, partic- 
ularly because that trade had the foresight 
to canvass its overseas personnel with ex- 
ceptional care and made assurance that 
they were much better trained. ; 

If Europe is as hopelessly dark as is 
alleged by our more lugubrious business 


prophets, it seéms strange that we were| 
able to increase materially our sales of| 


jewelry, clocks, watches, fine office appli- 
ances, and even art works (of all things!) 
to certain countries in that continent. 

It is indeed dangerous to take anything 
for granted these days in the export field. 
The promiscuous grouping of entire coun- 
tries and even of greatly varied market 
areas within a given country in some 
general pessimistic assumption is waste- 
fully misleading. 


Routes of Trade 
Altered Materially 


For one thing, the amazing expansion 


| of air ways and the curtailment of ocean 


freight rates, have altered trade routes 
materially. In some instances very prom- 
ising outlets for goods have opened in 
markets hitherto almost entirely ignored. 
One conspicuous lesson learned during the 
depression by some of our more keenly 
alert export houses is the fact that the 
often scorned, out-of-the-way market may 
be a direct short cut to the high road 
to better times. 
Before citing any vague oversea alibis 
in- 
Gulge in some penetrative introspection 
as to our own shortcomings. In addition 
to this factor of more careful scrutiny of 


| the rapidly shifting conditions abroad, let 
| me cite another instance of evident weak- 


mess in our export planning. Far too fre- 


| quently has export been viewed as a casual 


afterthought—a side activity to be carried 
on by some underpaid subordinate. The 
depression has certainly revealed in 


| startling clarity the prime value of sub- 


stantial overseas outlets. In view of its 
often crucial importance in this respect, 
it would seem to be decidedly worthy of 
the attention of the highest executives. 
Those companies to whom export has 


| come to be an invaluable balance wheel 


during the recent trying times have in 


| almost every case seen to it that the ex- 


port policy of the company was in the 
immediate charge of one of its chief offi- 
Cials, and, furthermore, that this policy 
was established upon a farsighted pro- 
gram of carefully developed continuity. 


Export Planning 


System Suggested 

‘Finally, if I may be permitted, I should 
like to offer a specific suggestion which 
you might wish to consider. Although we 
have helé our export trade as well as any 


mation and have suffered a smaller rela- | 


tive loss in export than in domestic sales, 
recent events and the success of certain 
industries in spite of the depression have 
shown that there is still room for more 
careful coordination of effort in our over- 


| seas trade. Quite apart from Webb-Pom- 


erene export combinations or participation 
in any international cartels, there seems 
to me to be a distinct opportunity for the 
organization within each of our major ex- 
port industries of some type of export 
planning body. This might or might not 
be organized under a_ trade association. 
In any event, it should have greater 


powers and more active, consecutive oper- | 
ation than the existing foreign trade com- 


mittees of such associations. ; 

It should be composed of high executives 
fully representative of the industry. They 
should meet at regular intervals, perhaps 
in close collaboration with governmental 
executives. 

Such groups could serve as boards of 
Strategy and could sm@oth out the host 
of obstacles which in many instances are 
too formidable for imdividual companies 
They could do much to- 
ward the development of uniform agency 
contracts, .a field in which our foreign 
trade effort is sadly lacking. They could 
render similar services in connection wien 
terms and conditions of sales and export 
financing. They could do a great deal 
toward invaluable contributions in the 
field of joint advertising, and possibly even 
in the allocation of overseas territory. 

Their operations would enormously fa- 
cilitate united defense of our trade against 
maliciously restrictive or discriminatory 
measures. And one of the great contri- 
butions which they might make would be 
in planning collaborative oversea propa- 
ganda in the best sense of that word in 
behalf of the given American industry. 


This might take the form of some of the | 
general educational or good will adver- | 
| tising which is so commendably conducted | 


by many leading industries in the do- 
mestic field. : 
Such a program would, it seems to me, 


_. AVIATION 


Stock Purchases 
Tn Acquisition of 
Utility Deseribed 


Exchange of Securities of 
Western Power Corpora- 
tion Shown in Transcript 
Of Testimony at Inquiry 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 19 by A. E. 
Lundvall, accountant of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investi- 
gation of financial activities of power 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of May 25, continued May 26, 
27 and@ 28, and proceeds as follows: 
Q: Does The North American Company 

own all of the outstanding common stock 
of Western Power Corporation? i 

A. At Dec. 31, 1929, The North American 
Company owned 99.85 per cent of the 
outstanding common stock of Western 
Power Corporation. 

Q. How many shares of common stock 
of Western Power Corporation did The 
North American Company own at Dec. 
31, 1929, and at what value were they 
carried by The North American Company 
at that date? 

A. At Dec. 31, 1929, The North Ameri- 
can Company owned 321,486 shares of 
common stock of Western Power Corpora- 
tion out of 321,978 shares of common stock 
otustanding. It valued the 321,486 shares 
whigh it held at $25,435,834.30. 

Western Power Stock 

Q. How many shares of Western Power 
Corporation’s common stock was acquired 
by the North American Company in ex- 
change for its own stock and for cash? 

A. The North American Company ace 
quired a total of 321,486 shares of com- 
mon stock of Western Power Corporation; 
268,816 shares of Western Power Corpora- 
tion’s common stock were acquired in ex- 
change for 336,020 shares of common stock 
of the North American Company, in ac- 
cordance with the exchange basis of one 
and one-quarter shares of the North 
American Company's common stock for 
each Share of Western Power Corpora- 
tion’s common stock; 52,670 shares of 
|common stock of Western Power Corpora- 
tion were acquired for $3,773,669.23; and 
$344,862.07 was expended by the North 
American Company principally for serv- 
ices in connection with acquiring stock of 
Western Power Corporation. 

Q. What value did The North American 
Company assign to the 268,816 shares of 
Western Power Corporation’s common 
stock which it acquired? 

A. The North American Company as- 
Signed a value of $21,674,974 to the 268,816 
Shares of Western Power Corporation's 
common, which was the same value as- 
signed to the 336,020 shares of its own 
common stock issued in exchange. 


Additional Purchase 


Q. You testified that 52,670 shares of 
common stock of Western Power Corpo- 
ration were acquired by the North Amer- 
ican Company for $3,773,669.23. A. Yes, 
sir, 

Q. From what company were the most 
of these shares purchased? 

A. The most of the cash purchases were 
made from Edison Securities Corporation, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of North Amer- 
ican Company in 1926, when the North 
American Company purchased 43,800 
|Shares of Western Power Corporation 
common from its subsidiary for $3,397,- 
671, to which it recorded a value of $3,- 
050,000 on its books. The difference of 
some $300,000 was charged to operations. 

Q. Will you now tell us what relation 
the consolidated earnings of Western 
Power Corporation and its subsidiaries 
bear to the investment of The North 
American Company in common stock of 
the former, including reinvested earnings, 
for the years 1926 to 1929, imclusive? 

A. It shows the per cent of earnings 
to equity investment of The North Amer- 
ican Company in Western Power Corpora- 
tion was 5.2 per cent for 1926, 7 per cent 
for 1927, 11.7 per cent for 1928 and 116 
per cent for 1929, and that the average 
for the four years was 9.4 per cent. 

Q. The investment in common stock in 
1926 is shown in this table at what sum? 

A. $17,852,604. 

Q. And the reinvested surplus at what 
sum? 

A. $1,421,769. 

A. And in 1929 the investment in com- 
;mon stock was carried at what figure? 

A.$23,701,484. 

Reinvested Surplus : 

Q. The reinvested surplus at what 
figure? 


A. $8,281,624. 

Q. I want to make it perfectly plain 
that this rate of earning is computed on 
a basis which includes the reinvested 
surplus? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you can tell us, if you will, the 
relation of the consolidated earnings of 
the Western Power Corporation and its 
Subsidiaries to total averaged invested 
capital of Western Power Corporation for 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3] 


Trackage Plan Described 
In Lighterage Controversy 


New YorK, N. Y. May 28—J. M.; 
Doorly, an engineer of the New York 
Central Railroad, testifying today before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminers in the New Jersey-New York har- 
bor lighterage rate case, said his company 
had relocated its tracks in accordance with 
a plan agree@ upon by the City of New 
York and under a license from the Com- 
mission. He pointed out that this plan 
is known as the “West Side improvement” 
in which the railroad has invested $120,- 
000,000 and the city $75,000,000, and that 
it will provide the most comprehensive fa- 
cilities for the handling of freight. 

Much of the morning session today was 
given to argument between counsel rep- 
resenting New York and New Jersey on 
admitting to the record, as demanded by 
the State of New York, three volumes 
containing excerpts from addresses, of 
public officials, reports of public bodies and 
other New Jersey’ interests, declaring in 
favor of the unity of the port of New 
York. The Deputy Attorney Generals of 
New Jersey, J. Raymond Tiffany and John 
J. Hickey, opposed admission of the docu- 
ments. Examiner Earl Steer admitted 


chem into the records without qualifica- 
ion. 
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afford an invaluable basis for the elimi- 

ation of much costly waste due to exces- 
ive competition in minor markets. I have 
in mind, for example, one small country 
in which 30 large American concerns are 
Struggling for an almost insignificant 
trade—truly a costly, flagrantly wasteful 
process. 

With such a united front we would need 
to have no undue alarm as to the as- 
Sured strength of our recovery, and the 
defeatists lamentations of the calamity 
chorus would serve chiefly as a source of 
amiable amusement. 

(The foregoing is the full text of 
an address delivered May 28 before 
the annual meeting of the Eighteenth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 
New York City.) 
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Decline Shown 
Of Employment 
In Chicago Area 


Upward Industrial Trend) 
Reversed During April in 
Seventh Federal Reserve | 
District 





CxrrIcaco, ILt., May 28.—There was a re- 
versal in the Seventh Federal Reserve 
District in April of the slight upward trend 
in manufacturing employment and pay 
rolls which was in evidence in February 
and March, according to the monthly re- 
port of business which will be issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
May 31. 

Production at slaughtering establishments 


in the United States expanded 2% per! 


cent in April over March, the bank an- 
nounces, and stands on a level 5 per cent 
in excess of a year ago. Creameries in 
the Chicago district continued during 
April to maintain butter production at a 
high level, the volume showing a. more 
than seasonal expansion. 

The sections of the report dealing with 
manufacturing and industrial employment 
conditions follow in full text: 

Automobile Sales Increase 


Distribution of new automobiles in the 


Middle West, both at wholesale and retail, 


continue to show improvement during 
April, with the percentage gains over 
March much larger than in previous years, 
although sales totaled considerably smaller 
than a year ago. Stocks fell off, as is 
usual for the period, and continued to 
average well below the 1930 level. The 
trend in used car sales and stocks fol- 
lowed that in new car distribution. 


The ratio of deferred payment sales to 
total retail sales of dealers reporting the 


item declined slightly in April from March | 


and also from last April, an average of 44 
per cent for 32 dealers comparing with 
48 per cent a month previous and 46 per 
cent a year ago. 


Furniture Orders Decline 


Orders booked by furniture manufac- 
turers in this district fell off moderately 


in April, the decline from March totaling | 


10 per cent as compared with an average 
March-to-April recession of 12 per cent. 
Shipments, moreover, were only 3 per cent 
under those of the preceding month, in 
comparison with an average recession for 
the month of 15 per cent; therefore, de- 
spite a very low volume of cancellations— 
less than half those of a month previous— 
& moderate decrease took place in the 
aggregate of unfilled orders outstanding 
at the close of the month. These, on 
April 30, approximated 76 per cent of or- 
ders booked during the month. 

Comparisons with a year ago are still 
unfavorable. 
19 and 16 per cent, respectively, under the 
April, 1930, totals on which our index 
numbers, based on 1923-1924-1925 monthly 
averages, amount to only 61 and 69, both 
of which are a full 20 points under the 
four-year average for the month. Pro- 
duction during April was maintained at 
about 51 per cent of capacity, just under 
the rate of a month previous and seven 
points below that of a year ago. 


Upward Trend Reversed 
April data of reporting seventh district 
establishments disclosed a reversal of the 
slight upward trend in manufacturing em- 
blloyment and pay rolls which obtained 
A4uring February and March. 
manufacturing phases 


moderate gains 
were recorded—the first 


in number of 


men since last August and in their earn- | 
In the aggregates | 
of all groups employment remained prac- | 
tically the same, while pay rolls increased | 


ings since September. 


slightly. 
The movement in manufactuting and 


nonmanufacturing aggregates and in the! 


individual groups corresponds roughly to 
the trend recorded in April of last year, 
indicating an interruption of the Spring 
expansion in factory employment sched- 


ules coinciding with the seasonal upturn | 


in other industries, particularly construc- 
tion and the utilities. 

Of the six manufacturing groups which 
reduced both number of men and pay 
rolls, the most significant declines were 
chemicals, metals and textiles. Food prod- 
ucts recorded the ninth successive monthly 
decrease, paper and printing the third, 
and lumber products changed its recent 
upward trend. Coal mining was the only 
nonmanufacturing group which reduced 
operating schedules. 


Expansion in Construction 
The vehicles group made its third suc- 
cessive gain in April, stone, clay and glass 
also increased, and rubber products had 
a larger number of men but smaller pay- 
roll aggregate. The leather industries, op- 


erating more hours, increased pay rolls | 


but reduced employment slightly. Ex- 
pansion in construction, the utilities and 
merchandising effected the gain in the 
nonmanufacturing totals. 

The ratios of applicants to positions 
available at free employment offices were 
lower in April in all four States report- 
ing the data. This represents continuous 
improvement during several months in 
Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, while in 
Iowa the highest ratio of the depression 
period was reported for March. The op- 


erations of these offices are largely in non- | 


industrial placements, with a high pro- 
portion of odd-job and temporary work, 
and are not an indication of the general 
employment situation. 





Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, May 28—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreigm currency for the 
purpoge of the assessment alkd collection 
of d es upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 









Austria (schilling) ................. 14.0483 
Belgiurm (belga) ......... 13.9247 
COMET 1s 6yciveeeadéecece 161 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........... 2.9625 | 
Denmark (krone) ...... 26.7782 | 
England (pound) 486.467 
Finland (markka) 2.5171 
France (franc) ... 3.9138 
Germany (reichsmark) $ 23.7476 
Greece (drachma) ...... 1.2955 
Hungary (pengo) ......... 17.4326 
nse hehe eae 5.2344 | 
Netherlands (guilder) ...... 40.2136 | 
DET TOMER) sctesecwenecsesace "26.7775 | 
EE MEE. os rescttesecseccesnsse 11,1959 
Portugal (escudo) .......c..cceeeees 4.4866 
SC TEL, s :a00066 meeducacsas 5944 | 
TEED os 0sheen econ eteerss 9.2665 
DE SMA) ss cccnccncecneccerce’ 26.8057 
Switzerland (franc) ............0005 19316 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............... 1.7616 
Mong Brome (dollar) ......ccecscccs: 29-0128 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 28.9910 
China (Mexican dollar) . 20.9375 
China (Yuan dollar) ..... 20.9583 
India (rupee) .......+++- 36.0725 
SOPOT (VOM) 0... scscccceces 49.3821 
Singapore (dollar) ......... 56.0125 
Canada (dollar) ........-...... 99.9660 
CUBR (BOBO) .nrriersreescccces 99.9206 
Mexico (peso) ......:++++... 49.0066 
Argentima (peso, gold) ......,. 68.8624 
Bremil (amilreis) ......-crcccccce 6.6720 
TUS (HOBO) ...crrereecccccces 12.0761 
Uruguay (peso) .....-+sseecee, 55.4074 
COlOMDBIR (PESO) .ereeeeeeececccccss 96,5700 
Bar SUlVEr coscsssssvvcescccccccccess 268750 | 


Orders and shipments were | 
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Made Public May 28 


The daily average volume of Federal|in monetary gold stock and a decrease of | 


reserve credit outstanding during the 
week ended May 27, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 


by the. Federal Reserve Board on May, 
28, was $891,000,000, a decrease of $26,- | 


000,000 compared with the preceding week 
and of $74,000,000 compared with the cor- 
responding week in 1930. 

On May 27, total reserve bank credit 


amounted to $886,000,000, a decrease of | 


$8,000,000 for the week. This decrease cor- 
responds with an increase of .$23,000,000 





















$5,000,000 in money in circulation, offset 
in part by an increase of $14,000,000 in 
member bank reserve balances and a de- 
crease of $5,000,000 in Treasury currency. | 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$3,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of San Francisco, $2,000,000 at Kansas 
City and $4,000,000 at all Federal reserve 
banks. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market declined $6,000,000, 
while holdings of United States securities 
were practically unchanged. 





















+ — = SS 
RESOURCES 5-27-31 5-20-31 5-28-30 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .............ce..ceee0-. 1,792,364 1,790,864 1,596,714 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 32,514 32,514 37,857 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,824,878 1,823,378 1,634,571 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board .. 579,154 583,418 635,513 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ............++ 855,241 816,491 787,226 
UNE, DRONE. i oie veseicseccccieveccsvsssvestcce. Sere 3,223,287 3.057.310 
Reserves other tham GOld ........cseccececceccseenseeeeece 173,241 176,615 163,519 
ROUNs, FOROTVOR occ ce ssccccccvcccvcccsecaevecveccestoeses 3,432,514 3,399,902 3,220,829 
OUT ONOT UO. COG oc ccc ccccscccveccccccccssucsesesecsseveees 70,730 75,046 67,21U 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 50.489 49.875 101,743 
GUE DiS GIOGWUMCGG on icc ccs ccecsvvcscccccesess 102,363 99,001 145,303 
eennemenen a — | 
EL A MONS og kas kines ys voce cee edecesetececen 152,852 148,876 247,046 
Bilis BOughHt I GHSTL MAIR .. 22. cccccccesccscssesseeves 124,501 131,007 175,560 
United States Government securities: 
Pe ree . 59.085 59,171 46,936 
Treasury notes ..... * 52,227 52,231 237,966 
Certificates and bills 487,056 487,134 244,868 
Total United States Government securities ............ 598,368 598,536 529,770 
SE SOUEEE Ce Gba veces esebosessecandaswutiews 768 767 6,400 
Total bills and securities ... 876.489 879.186 958,776 
MR Ro eee 699 699 709 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ..... 15,463 16,492 19,054 
Uncollected items Perce ne 451,313 512,172 564,916 
Bank premises ° 58,580 58,580 58,671 
BED GUBGE TORO UTOES non ccc ccvcsenccccecccvce 19,393 19,130 12.194 
SO TREO. dace aed cress staan sees 4,925,181 4,961,207 4,902,359 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .......ss0++-. 1,551,808 1,551,458 1,465,867 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 2,424,670 2,410,799 2,346,798 
| Government € bean ensecusene 19,267 15,445 49.771 
j Foreign bank 7.396 5,727 5,387 
Other deposits 19,772 20,553 18,893 
as See CRSA HRTE CENSORS ERE EASE TETETREC SS 2.471.105 2,452,524 2,420,849 
Deferred availability items . 442,526 497,812 548,376 
GEL PAI TD ok ccccccnccs 168.428 168,476 170,515 
_ SBE AR eee re 74.636 274.636 276,936 
Se ee, SE a Sc cb civenevewns 6004 d.eud 5esveeteons-ees 16.678 16,301 19,816 
Total liabilities PMA N CARA OM REO Ne eas Vesna kee Sane 4,925,181 4,961,207 4,902,359 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
ey ee ere 85.3", 84.9% 82.9%, 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents .... . 381,570 383,698 461,853 


The condition of weekly reporting member banks in 
New York and Chicago, on May 27 and May 20, 1931, and May 28, 1930, were made 


the central reserve cities of 


public as follows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YOR 
Loans and investments—total .... 


Loans—total 


On securities 
BE UNO ov de wan canseee es veaeesces 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securjties 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


Borrowings from ‘Federal. reserve ‘bank ; , ; ; ; : : , : : : : : ; : : t ; F : : 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For own account Ca teens’ vise aie 
For account of out-of-town banks .. 
For account of others ...........08. 


Total 


On demand 
On time . 


On securities 
All other ..... 
Investments—total 


In non- | 


United States Government securities 

Other securities ...... cess cecece 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault FE RE 
Net demand deposits 
I ds wag aici 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
| Due to banks 


Borrowings from ‘Federal ‘Teser\> ‘bank eaete. 


Early History of Utility 
In Middle West Explained 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


company and the engineering company, 
the latter was to deliver all the property, 
including rights, ete., of the Keokuk and 
Hamilton Water Power Company. Among 
the assets of the latter which the Mis- 
sissippi company was to receive was the 
| right under the act of Congress to con- 
struct the dam at Keokuk, it was brought 
| out. 


Terms of Contract 

Under the terms of the contract, cer- 
tain securities of the Mississippi com- 
pany were delivered to the engineering 
company. The total par value of the se- 
curities issued was $34,999,500. In addition 
there were other charges made to plant 
and property account for extra construc- 
| tion not contemplated in the contract 
which cost $8,441,248, according to testi- 
| mony e 
| The total amount recorded on the books 
of the Mississippi company as its fixed 
capital investment in the original con- 
struction was $44,718,169, the examiner 
| asserted. 
} In reply to inquiries by Col. William T. 
| Chantland, assistant chief counsel for the 
| Commission, the examiner stated that he 
| was unable to verify the actual construc- 
| tion cost of the property construction by 
| the engineering company. 

The total amount charged to plant and 
property account for the construction and 
property delivered by the engineering 
| company under the contract was $35,026,- 
| 170, made up of the par value of securi- 

ties issued to the engineering company, 
it was testified. 

It was brought out that the net pro- 
| ceeds received by the engineering com- 
Pany from securities with which to ac- 
quire the property and right of the 
| Keokuk and Hamilton Water Power Com- 
pany and to construct the dam were $14,- 
102,500. 

The Stone and Webster, Inc., appraisals 

show the actual cost of the property to 
Dec. 31, 1920, to be $26,050,173 and the 


}cost to reproduce new, $57,190,600, it was 


| testified. 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


| om May 26. Made Public May 28, 1931 








Receipts 
Customs receipts OTT $803,048.25 
Internal-revenue recei 

EMMEOA OEE cc cakecaacesacucs 553,897.44 

Miscellaneous internal rev- 
Se Sen ase abo nadadeks aad 1,466,329.13 
Miscellaneous receipts 670,458.57 
Total ordinary receipts ... $3,493,733.39 
Public debt receipts .......... 244,420.00 
Balance previous day -. eee» 100,506,128.47 


: ($104,244,281.86 
$8,341,222 23 


Total 5 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ‘ 


Interest on public debt 197,582.66 
Refunds of receipts .. 178,844.40 
Panama Canal , a eaebae 42,579.19 
Operations in special accounts 2,667,531.63 
Adjusted service certificate 

RR Pepto 8 Ua ae aa ain 102,025.22 
Civil service retirement fund 11,086.47 
Investment of trust funds 263,034.12 


Tota! ordinary expenditures $11,577,682.54 
Other public debt expenditures 3,421,175.50 
Balance today cccccseceess O0,000,429.82 





Total ssseseesececceccseees +$104,244,281.86 












5-27-31 5-20-31 5-28-30 
7.815 7,925 7,903 
5.152 5,266 ~~ 5,928 
2.969 3,025 3,565 
2'183 2/241 2'363 
2'663 2'659 1975 
DA RO eee 1,505 1.474 ~~ 4,078 
1158 1.185 897 
867 B15 780 
48 45 57 
5,818 5.869 5,508 
1.251 1.248 1388 
9 16 
78 88 96 

1,178 1,227 927 

ry 15 

1,191 1,270 1,777 

207 185 98 

176 176 1,257 

1,574 1,631 ~~ 4,022 

ss ae a 

1,234 1,292 3,380 
340 339 642 
1,941 1,912 1,889 
1,337 1,298 ~~ 1.510 
768 750 gi2 
569 548 598 
604 614 379 
ee aes 341 330 158 
263 284 221 
170 188 173 
15 15 14 
1,219 1,247 1,264 
ae 645 660 342 
Bee ee 2 4 2 
195 231 114 

333 351 4 


Security Transactions 
Of Utility Are Described 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
the year 1927, 1928 and 1929. Now, this 
is different, of course, than computing 
the relation of consolidated earnings to the 
investment of the North American Com- 


| pany in Western Power Corporation. 


; 1930). 


A. Yes, sir. The relation of consolidated 
earnings, after interest on floating debt, 
but before interest and amortization on 
funded debt of Western Power Corpora- 
tion, total average invested capital of 
Western Power Corporation for the years 
1927, 1928 and 1929 was 8.2 per cent, 12.2 
per cent and 13.3 per cent, respectively. 

Q. Please explain briefly the acquisition 
by Western Power Corporation of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company's stock which 
was acquired in June, 1930. 

A. In 1930, by agreement of March 29, 
1930, between the North American Com- 
pany and Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
Western Power Corporation’s holdings of 
common stock of its subsidiary operating 
companies, Great Western Power Com- 
pany of California, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation and Midland Counties 
Public Service Corporation, were ex- 
changed for 1,525,000 shares, or 32 per 


cent, of common stock of Pacific Gas & | 
Electric Company, par value $25, but with! 
a market value on that date of 72%-74%. | 


It has since sold as low as 4014 (Dec. 17,| 
The agreement also provided that 
Western Power Corporation was to can- 
cel all floating indebtedness to it by 
its subsidiaries by reason of advances 
made to the subsidiaries, principally with 
funds borrowed from the North Ameri- 
can Company for the purpose: 

This agreement was approved by the 
Railroad Commission of California and is | 
reflected on the books of Western Power | 
Corporation for the assets conveyed to| 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company in June, 
1930, at $53,546,680.96. 

Q. What arrangement was made by The 
North American Company to acquire stock 
of Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany and when did it acquire control of 
that company? 

A. Control of Washington Railway and 
Electric Company was acquired through 
stock ownership in 1928. In 1922 a syndi- 


| cate managed by Edwin Gruhl, vice presi- 


dent and general manager of The North 
American Company, and J. C. Matlack, | 


| president of Central States Electric Cor- | 


| to exceed $65 per share. The North Amer- 


|took the remaining one-tenth 


poration, was organized to buy not to ex-| 
ceed 32,500 shares of the 65,000 shares of | 
common stock of Washington Railway | 
and Electric Company at a total price not 





ican Company took a nine-tenths interest | 
in the syndicate and New Empire Cor-| 
poration, controlled by Harrison Williams, 
interest. 
Early in 1928 Mr. Matlack died and was 





| succeeded by Loring R. Hoover, a director 


} 


‘ 


and member of the executive committee 
of Central States Electric Corporation 
also controlled by Mr. Williams. 

Q. From whom did the syndicate pur- 
chase the stock? 

A. This stock was purchased by the syn- 
dicate under an agreement dated Nov. 3 
1922, between Edwin Gruhl, syndicate 
manager, and Crane Parriss & Company, 
Robert Garrett & Sons, and Spencer Trask 
& Company, bankers. 

Q. How long had the bankers owned this 
stock? 

A. One day. Crane, Parriss & Company! 


\ 


| 
| 


Treasury Loans 


Urged for Cities — 
In Need of Funds 


System Should Be Devised 
For Government Credits | 
In Time of Emergencies, 
Senator Lewis Asserts 





Curicaco, ILt., May 28.—A system should | 
be devised whereby it would be possible | 
for the Federal Government to extend 
credit through loans of money to States, 
cities and other units of local govern- 
ment in periods of emergency or financial 
embarrassment, Senator Lewis (Dem.), of 
Illinois, told the recent convention of the 
Illinois Bankers Association here. | 

“I have one specific program to tender,” | 
Senator Lewis said. “As one of your Fed- | 
eral officers of the highest legislative au- | 
thority your State can confer, I address | 
myself to the debt relief which the Fed- 
eral Treasury has the power fo grant to 
counties and cities. 

“I call upon you to note that the City 
of Chicago confesses, through its Treas- 
urer, Joseph McDonough, and its Mayor, | 
Anton J. Cermak, that the united debts 
of the city and county exceed $300,000,000. 


No Further Securities 


“To this is added the statement that 
there are no securities of the city which | 
can be taken by the bankers as further | 
collateral for further loans, and as to the 
county, there is no security which it can 
issue in its present state that affords | 
background to justify loans by the 
bankers. ; 

“I advise you that there are 11 cities 
in the State, from the population of 
100,000 to 5,000, that are in similar em- 
barrassment, and thousands of others 
throughout the Nation. 

“I ask you, do you bankers not see that 
such a condition applying to all com-) 
munities, more or less, makes it impos- 
sible for their governments to function 
as shall continue domestic peace and hap- | 
piness? Can you not see that such a:sit- | 
uation, repeated, will force the citizen to} 
conclude that either the power of finance | 
with its multiplied millions in the vaults, 
will do nothing to help the communities | 
out of their embarrassment, or that we 
are without power or wisdom to protect 
the community and serve the citizen? | 
This means revenge in the mind or an- 
archy in the heart of the citizen.” 


Declared Old Theories 

Senator Lewis referred to the general 
assumption that the Federal Government 
has no right to loan on land within a 
State with the land as security, and that 
county and city should not become obli- 
gated in any form to the national govern- | 
ment for financial aid, and declared that | 
“those were old theories.” 

“Today,” continued the D 
Government provides for the States, in- 
ternal improvements on rivers, habors, 
roads, farms, schools, science, medicine 
and bureaus of employment. | 

“We ask, ‘why should there not be 
equally the interchange in finance and 
banking, of Federal Government and the 
local governments?’ I therefore recom- 
mend that we should now devise a Sys- | 
tem, issuing from the National Banking 
Federal Reserve Act of our Government, 
to provide that where the credit in actual 
and potential assets exists for taxing pur- 
poses, or where the community possesses 
real estate as sufficient, the United States 
shall extend credit and loans of money 
to towns, cities and States, upon such 
conditions as the Government of the 
United States and the lesser governments 
in these States will provide. 


Asks Situation Be Faced 

“I propose that we now face our situa- 
tion and provide that the Federal Govern- 
ment be authorized to advance from its 
National Treasury for the use of local 
communities such funds, to be transmitted 
to the State financial institutions on such 
conditions as would be accepted by any 
commercial enterprise. Let the compen- 
sation, in the nature of interest, premium 
or discount rate, be paid to local institu- 
tions for management and for acting as | 
agent in the promises as government and | 
the institutions agree. 

“This method, I urge, is now justified by | 
the conditions of the changing times. It 
in no wise intrudes the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the local institutions in the | 
form of governmental domination or con- 
trol, but establishes the credit needs of 
the lesser communities. Thus their citi- 
zens can feel that the refuge is always 
before them in the event of an emer- | 
gency.” 


Capital Stock Tax Bill 


Goes to Governor Pinchot 


Senator, “our 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 28. 


The bill (S. 1073) providing that a pro- | 


portionate rather than flat deduction shall 
be allowed for exempt assets in computing 
the capital stock tax has been passed by 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. It now 
goes to Governor Pinchot, who appeared 





| before the House to urge its passage. This 
| bill codifies the principle of the Union 
Shipbuilding Co. case, 271 Pa. 403, 
and corrects the confusion caused by a de- 
cision of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
in Commonwealth v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., according to Secretary Claude 
L. King of the Department of Revenue. 


Why Paper Turns Yellow 

A strong corroboration of the theory 
that light-sensitive rosin is a cause of the 
so-called “yellowing” of better grades of 
papers has been obtained as a result of an 
investigation of the effect of light upon 
rosin and rosin sizes conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards. (Department of | 
Commerce.) | 


> 


had acquired an option to purchase this 
stock on Nov. 2, 1922, from a noteholders’ 
protective committee, with whom were 
deposited certain notes issued by Wash- 
ington Utilities Company which were in 
default of interest since June, 1919. The 
27,500 shares of Washington Railway and 
Electric Company had been pledged as 
coliateral to secure the issue of notes, 
which were of the principal amount of 
$1,381,000. 

Q. What price was paid to the note- 
holders’ committee by the bankers for the 
Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany’s stock? 

A. One milliongsix hundred and eighty 
four thousand tWo hundred and fifty 
eight dollars and thirty-seven cents, which 
it appears was the amount necessary to 
pay the principal amount of the notes 
and the accrued interest. 

Q. What was the amount paid to the 
bankers by the syndicate for this same 
stock? 

A. $1,718,750. 

Q. How do you account for the differ- 
ence? 

A. The difference is $34,491.63 and was 
apparently the commission to the bankers 
for finding the purchaser, in addition to 
which they received a commission from 
the purchasers of $17,187.50, a total com- 
mission from seller and buyer of $31,- 
679.13. 

Publication of ercerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in. the issue of June 1. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CREDIT 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
5400 ' 


Money in Circulstion 


3200 


Member Bank 
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| | chal 
weekly etl et —f-— 
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Federal Reserve Bank credit outstanding and principal factors in 
changes are shown in the above chart, which appears in the May 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Compilations used are based on weekly averages of daily fig- 
ures, the latest figures used being those of the week ended April 25. 


Protection for Farm Loans 
Is Sought by Government 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
used for the specified purpose. Whether 
such an equitable interest actually exists 


will be a matter for the courts to decide. 
Attempts to garnishee such funds have 
been made in a considerable number of 


numerous cases, 


Action 
will not 


small in comparison to the total of nearly 
$50,000,000 loaned from Federal funds to 
farmers in drought and storm areas. 
creditors 


cases, but the amount of money involved is|the funds for crop production. 


a  , 


a STEADY UPWARD 


TREND 


GROSS AND NET EARNINGS 
170 genau 


& 





MILUONS OF DOLLARS 





is OPERATION, with its service to 
varied geographical and industrial areas, again 
benefited the Associated Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem in 1930 as during the past decade. The 1930 
Annual Report now available, shows that 
whereas widespread business recession brought 
curtailment in some Associated properties, it 


was offset by gains elsewhere. 


3.3% Gain in Earnings—Gross earnings during 
1930 were $112,147,615, a 3.3% increase; net 
earnings $54,665,372, a 3% increase. These gains 
were for the same properties during the entire 
period. 


Increase in Output— These gains are due partly 
to increases of 1.4% in electric output and 1.7% 
in gas sendout. 


43,258 New Customers— Part of this increased 
output may be attributed to 43,258 new cus- 
tomers, which made a total of 1,430,681 served. 
While the present Associated properties served 
3.7% of the total electric customers in the 
United States and Possessions at the end of 
1929, their gain was 7.7% of the total gain by 
the industry during 1930. 


23% More Appliances—Greater output was 
aided by sales of domestic gas and electric 
appliances, totaling $9,464,264, a gain of 23% 
over 1929. Electric current sold per residential 
customer increased 10.3% during the year; 
gas 1.3%. 


In 
abandoned 
their attempts to attach the funds when 
the situaiton was explained to them, but 
in some cases they refused to do so. 


by the Department 
only protect 


of Justice 
the Government 
against loss of its loans, but will also ben- 
efit the farmer by permitting him to use 











Nebraska Finds ~ 
Little Difficulty 
~ InPlacing Funds 


‘New Statute Which Permits 


Payment of Service Fee to 
Banks Effective Aug. 3, 
Says State Treasurer 





LINcoLn, Nesr., May 28. 
State Treasurer T. W. Bass, with more 


jthan $6,000,000 State cash on hand, is 
having little difficulty, he stated orally. 
May 25, in finding bank depository facili- 
ties. Many banks, however, he declared, 
do not care to take State funds and pay 
2 per cent interest to the State and also 
go to the expense of furnishing bonds or 
depositing securities for money which is 
subject to demand at any time by the 
State Treasurer. 


The following additional 
was made available. 


Some banks are already asking the 
State Treasurer to pay a service charge 
not to exceed 1 per cent, as provided for 
in H. R. 39, passed by the last Legisla~ 
ture. To such inquiries the Treasurer re- 
plies that the new law does not become 
effective until Aug. 3, or three months 
after the adjournment of the Legislature. 
He cannot pay a service charge at this 
time, and he has discretionary power un- 
der the law to agree or not to agree to 
pay such charge. 


Funds Not Provided 

The legality of the legislative act has 
not been tested or thus far serioulsy 
questioned. The Legislature made no ap- 
propriation of funds to pay a service 
charge on State deposits ,and_ there- 
are no funds available for the pur- 
|pose. The law itself provides that the 
funds for the service charge shall be de- 
ducted from the interest due the State. 
If the State Treasurer should agree to 
pay a service charge of 1 per cent, banks 
which are paying the State 2 per cent in- 
; terest would in that event pay the State 
1 per cent interest. The bill thus has the 
effect of reducing the interest rate fixed- 
by statute at not less than 2 per cent. 


The service charge law does not amend 
or repeal the statutory minimum rate of 
interest, but as it is the last act passed_ 
on that subject it is alleged it must 
govern if there is any conflict with the 
former law governing public deposits. 
The new law applies also to county funds 
in the event a county board passes a 
resolution agreeing to pay a_ service 
charge. Copies of agreements of the State 
Treasurer to pay a service charge shall 
be filed with the Secretary of State and 
by the county boards with county clerks. 


information 

































$32,000,000 for Construction — Construc- 


tion during the year included completion of 
four outstanding projects: Saluda River hydro- 


electric project in South Carolina, capacity 
130,000 kilowatts; Botocan Falls hydro-electric 
plant in the Philippines, 16,000 kw.; Gilbert 
Station in New Jersey, 55,000 kw.; Worcester 
Gas plant in Massachusetts, capacity 14,700,000 


cu. ft. daily. 


220,484 Security Holders—Total registered 
security holders increased by 30,345 to a total 
of 220,484. Nearly half of these are users of 


Associated gas and electricity. Progress was also 


made in the plan of retiring security issues of 


subsidiaries and financing largely through is- 


sues of the-parent company. Since 1925 there 


have been retired 124 underlying issues and 3 


parent company issues under a plan of simpli- 


fying the Associated financial structure. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Company, princi- 


pal unit of the System, had gross earnings 
equal to 83.5% of the System total during 1930. 
Company figures as of December 31st, were:— 


Gross earnings 
Net earnings after depreciation . 
Customers served ; i: i i: 3 


33 3 3 8 3 993,623,032 
43,449,720 


1,122,167 


A recent Associated System advertisement, 
‘Leading the Downward Trend in Prices," 
shows the cost of electricity steadily declining. 
That the System continues to record uninter- 
rupted gain in gross and net earnings in spite 
of this trend, indicates larger use by customers 
and economies in System operation. 


Full annual report, including data of interest om the entire 
System, may be obtained by writing te the address below 


Associated Gas and Electric System 
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61 Broadway 





New York City 
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in Crime Prevention Work -> 


Formation of ‘Neighborhood Councils’ in 
Order to Deal Effectively with Juvenile De- 


linquents Advocated by Commission 


By HARRY M. SHULMAN 


Research Director, Subcommission on Causes, Crime Commission, State of New York 


S TODAY conceived and operated social 
A service cannot operate as a crime pre- 

ventive agency among the rich, among 
the powerful, among the politically secure, or 
among professional criminals. Likewise it 
can hardly operate among the more intelli- 
gent of the criminal classes such as engage 
in various stock and financial swindles, for 
the simple reason that this group is hardly 
ever apprehended, and when apprehended, is 
unwilling to accept guidance. 


+ ¢ 


Social service, in dealing with the adult 
generation of serious offenders, Must deal 
primarily with those of the convicted group 
who are willing to be dealt with, and those 
consist often of the unfit—the dull and men- 
tally deficient, the indigent, the chronically 
ill, and mentally affected, persons, whose 
criminality is but an adjunct to their other 
claims upon social service. 

In addition to these circles wherein social 
agencies may not penetrate, there is the vast 
procession of cases which pass through the 
courts, but which are discharged through 
miscarriage of justice, or who are given sus- 
pended sentences, though proven guilty. 
There exists no machinery today whereby so- 
cial agencies may enter upon rehabilitative 
work with these countless thousands, even 
though they are not otherwise taboo. 

It is in the sphere of childhood delinquency 
that social agencies can be most effective. 
The current tendency among investigators is 
to stress the period of childhood as the pri- 
mary period of personality formation, and to 
relate personality to crime. Thus the mental 
hygiene movements, imbued with psychoan- 
alytic theories, regards crime as a result of 
frustrated childhood wishes, or as an infan- 
tile reaction to authority. The mental hy- 
gienists feel that if they could affect the 
rearing of children so that parents might 
avoid their usual blunders in meting out 
punishment, in setting unreachable goals, 
and in curbing natural interests and desires, 
a more wholesome and less criminal genera- 
tion would ensue. 

Without wishing to belittle the tremendous 
significance of childhood delinquency as a 
factor leading to adult crime, it is well to 
point out that*there are certain obscurities 
in this relationship, and that the treatment 
of childhood disorders might not necessarily 
prevent adult maladjustments in the individ- 
uals so treated. We are indeed upon wholly 
theoretical ground at this point, as neither 
mental hygienists nor case workers have had 
opportunity to measure the outcomes of their 
efforts. 

I do not know how our child guidance ex- 
perts will succeed in eliminating the poten- 
tial criminal, among the class of small busi- 
ness men, for example. The crimes of arson, 
of fraudulent bankruptcy, and of receiving of 
stolen property, are often so complicated by 
critical economic problems and poor business 
judgment, and result so often from the use 
by low intelligences, of ordinary business 
practices, that it becomes extremely difficu:. 
to determine what form of childhood charac- 
ter training would have prevented these 
forms of crime. 


+ + 

The various offenses arising out of the 
marital relation—bigamy, desertion and 
cruelty—could possibly have been averted in 
childhood through mental hygiene care, yet 
we have grave doubts that childhood may be 
prepared for all of the stresses which mar- 
riage places upon many persons. 

The various offenses arising out of the pos- 
session of property and of power by semi- 
socialized individuals are with difficulty 
traceable to any prophylaxis during child- 
hood. It is difficult to conceive what specific 


Highway Building 
as Aid to 
Business 





By 
John H. Skeggs 
District Engineer, High- 
way Commission, State of 
California 


§ A stabilizing industry in the slowly im- 
proving economic depression, and as a 
direct relief toward unemployment in 
past, present, and immediate future months, 
the highway construction of the State of 
California has done and is doing as much 
for the State as any of the major industries. 

When it is realized that the figures here- 
with submitted are for only those counties 
of the Bay district—one highway district out 
of 10 in the State—conditions in the other 
nine being roughly comparable to those of 
this territory, the scope of the effect upon 
the State becomes more apparent. 

The’ materials going into our pavements 
are almost entirely produced within the 
State. All the Portland cement, all the sand, 
gravel and crushed rock, all the asphalt and 
road oils, all the redwood lumber and a large 
part of the structural timber come from 
and are produced in California. Much of 
the equipment used is made within the State. 
All of the concrete pipe and corrugated metal 
pipe is manufactured in California, and a 
large part of the structura! steel is fabricated 
here. These are basic industries. 

Transportation of materials either by 
truck, by rail or by water open up far-reach- 
ing channels of trade. 

For our bay counties highway district alone, 
within the past 60 days specific construction 
projects totaling nearly two-thirds of a mil- 
lion dollars have been complete. At the 
present time there are in process of con- 
struction more than $1,750,000 worth of work, 
and it is planned to commence within a few 
months’ period over $2,250,000 worth of new 
construction. 

The major portion of this money, being 
placed in circulation as it is wholly within 
the State of California, has been and will 
continue to be a great stabilization factor in 
assisting us to better business conditions. 


childhood training would eliminate reckless 
driving, accidents and homicides due to care- 
less and reckless driving, flagrant violations 
of child labor laws, of factory laws, of safety 
ordinances, and of health ordinances, among 
ordinary citizens as well as among criminals. 
There is a program which social agencies 
may utilize for the purpose of crime pre- 
vention, which has within it the possibility 
both of breaking down the vicious process of 
segregation and of providing for continuous 
case and group guidance of delinquents. 


+ + 


This program focuses on the local neigh- 
borhood as the center for crime prevention. 
It is thus a neighborhood crime prevention 
program. Some authorities have declared 
the urban neighborhood to be a vanishing 
social structure in the sense of its being a 
local face to face or “over the back fence” 
group. This is largely true. The term is 
here used to refer to those natural ecological 
areas of homogeneous races, nationalities, or 
classes having well-defined geographical 
boundaries and whose traditions are distinct 
from those of other areas. This program, 
which has been sponsored by the New York 
State Crime Commission in a recent report, 
is placed in the local neighborhood for three 
important reasons, namely, () The neighbor- 
hood encompasses the life of the growing 
delinquent child; (2) it includes all the pri- 
mary agencies which influence child life— 
the home, the school, the street, the recre- 
ation centers, the gang; (3) excessive juve- 
nile delinquency and habitual criminality 
have their roots in well-defined neighborhood 
areas, described by experts as interstitial 
areas, and colioquially known as slums. 

Because of the confusion that exists in the 
present array of forces dealing with child be- 
havior, it is utterly impossible to provide 
thorough-going guidance for any individual 
child who is in need of such guidance from 
the time that he enters school until he is 
safely launched in a work-a-day world. The 
present means of dealing with children re- 
sults in waste of time, waste of energy, in- 
tensive efforts by many agencies at one mo- 
ment and complete neglect by all at others. 
There are, of course, small groups of agencies 
that have built up cooperation between and 
among themselves, but the extent of this co- 
operation is limited and the number of agen- 
cies concerned is small. 


How may this centralization of forces be 
effected? Certainly not by placing upon any 
individual group the responsibility for this 
task. There is no group, either public or pri- 
vate, operating within a neighborhod whose 
scope is sufficiently wide to enable it to carry 
out such a task. It is not desirable that any 
individual group or even combination of 
groups should be the sponsors in this en- 
deavor. No single group has control or gu- 
pervision over children for any length of 
time. Children live in a world of flux and 
change. They transfer from one school to 
another. They shift from one recreation cen- 
ter to another. Their parents move from 
one block to another. The agency that must 
deal with the problem of the neighborhood 
must be a superagency. It must not be solely 
a public agency, nor solely a private agency, 
for it requires not only the cooperation, but 
the integrated action of all types of agencies 
as working parts of it. It involves bringing 
together not only public officials, public em- 
ployes, and social workers, but business men, 
professional men and parents. 


+ + 


The work that is done in crime prevention 
must be integrated with the other welfare 
programs of the community and of the 
neighborhood. These other welfare programs, 
which suffer from a lack of coordination, re- 
quire some means of organization among 
themselves. 


The New York Commission has recom- 
mended as a means to the end of eliminating 
chaos in neighborhood welfare activities, the 
setting up, under the auspices of community- 
wide councils of social agencies (such as the 
Welfare Council of New York City) of neigh- 
borhood councils, whose membership would 
consist of neighborhood business men, social 
workers, professional men, political leaders, 
and representatives of public services; whose 
concern would be the present and future 
needs of the neighborhood, based on fact 
finding, and whose problem it would be to 
integrate all of the forces within the neigh- 
borhood that are working for social welfare, 
into a harmonious program. 

Each neighborhood council, as a visible 
sign of its integrative force, should be housed 
in permanent quarters, where certain of the 
loea} branches of welfare agencies could also 
have their headquarters, and should be under 
the direction of an executive, trained in sev- 
eral fields of political science and aided by 
an adequate staff, trained for their respec- 
tive duties. In areas where there is a great 
deal of juvenile delinquency—and these will 
always be aréas in which other problems, 
such as health, housing, and family rehabil- 
itation are urgent—a section of the neigh- 
borhood council should concern itself pri- 
marily with integrating all the neighborhood 
forces valuable in a program of crime pre- 
vention and in promoting the creation of 
agencies for this purpose where none exist. 


+ + 


This crime prevention division within the 
neighborhood council ought to give those 
concerned with individual and group better- 
ment, a clear picture of the neighborhood de- 
linquency situation. Every child, who is a 
problem, should be registered as a child with 
whom preventive work is to be done in order 
that criminality may be avoided. There 
should be for each child a case file in which 
should be recorded the plan to be followed in 
the treatment of his behavior. We need a 
central machinery by which consultation will 
be possible among the various specialists 
dealing with an individual child. We need a 
clearing house of information concerning all 
the neighborhood influences which are inini- 
ical to good citizenship and likewise of all 
the resources within the neighborhood that 
may be called upon in the name of good citi- 
zenship. For operating such a clearing house 
we need a small staff of exceedingly capable 
persons. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


RECORDING RAPID GROWTH 
OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Bureau of Census Data on Production and Distribution 
Shows How Business Has Expanded 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the: Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with aeronautics trade. 


By WILLIAM M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce 


TATISTICAL service probably is more 
S valuable to a young and thriving 
business, such as the aeronautics 
trade, than to older industries with es- 
tablished production and marketing 
methods. Hence the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus feels it is rendering an unusually 
helpful service to aviation. 


+ + 

Through its Census of Manufactures, 
the Bureau is providing comprehensive 
and accurate figures on the development 
of the aircraft industry. These figures 
supply a biennial measurement of its 
progress. They show that this industry 
has grown rapidly since the World War, 
each biennial census revealing a marked 
increase in the number of establish- 
ments and their output. 

In addition to the production figures 
supplied by the Census of Manufactures, 
statistics on the sales and distribution 
of aircraft equipment and supplies are 
also being made available by the Bureau 
this year. These figures are being sup- 
plied in connection with the new Census 
of Distribution, which is publishing in- 
formation on how and to whom manu- 
facturers sell their commodities, as well 
as data on wholesale and retail trade. 

This information on both production 
and distribution should be of great value 
to the aeronautics trade, which is now 
established as a constituent part of our 
business life but has yet to develop a 
permanent policy of production and dis- 
tribution. 

In the past the distribution of air- 
craft, like early trade of all kinds, was 
direct from producer to user, but in the 
future the industry will have to adopt a 
dealer plan for selling, for in this day 
and age commodities must be taken to 
the buyer; the day of the buyer’s going 
to the producer is past. 

Some. statistics both on production 
and on distribution are already available 
for the aeronautics trade. Census of 
Manufactures figures now available for 
1929 show that the number of establish- 
ments in the United States engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of aircraft 
and parts increased about 88 per cent 
and that at the same time the value of 
their production increased nearly 236 
per cent as compared with 1927, the last 
preceding Census of Manufactures year. 


+ + 

The census purposes, the aircraft in- 
dustry embraces all establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
complete aircraft or aircraft parts, other 
than engine and tires, or in the repair 
of aircraft. Statistics on the production 
of engines and of tires are shown, of 
course, under the appropriate .classifica- 
tions. 

The number of establishments in this 


industry has increased from census to 
census since 1921. There was a loss of 
10 establishments between 1919 and 1921 
—a drop from 31 to 21—but that was 
due in some measure to the fact that 
the production in 1919 included the com- 
pletion of contracts for the construction 
of aircraft originally intended for use in 
the World War, and was therefore ab- 
normal. 


A remarkable growth took place be- 
tween 1921 and 1927, the combined pro- 
duction of airplanes, seaplanes, and 
amphibians having risen 560 per cent— 
from 302 in the earlier year to 1,995 in 
the later. Yet the increase in the com- 
bined production of such aircraft be- 
tween 1927 and 1929 was more than twice 
that shown for any previous census pe- 
riod, the total being 6,591, a gain of 230 
per cent. 


For 1929, 132 manufacturers of aircraft 
were reported, as compared with 70 for 
1927, and the 1929 production totaled 
$71,152,924, as against $21,161,853 for 
1927. The total for the later year was 
made up as follows: Airplanes, 6,482, 
valued at $46,847,691; seaplanes and 
amphibians, 109, valued at $4,660,429; 
other complete aircraft (including bal- 
loons), $641,190; parachutes, 6,188, valued 
at $1,437,602; propellers, 14,964, valued 
at $2,090,834; airpiane parts and engines 
made for sale as such, $10,094,847; repair 
and experimental work, $3,688,201; other 
parts, $1,692,130. 

+ + 


(THER 1929 figures on the industry 

show increases in keeping with the 
production increase. The 132 establish- 
ments gave employment to 14,710 wage 
earners and paid $21,801,665 in wages, an 
increase of 232.7 per cent in wege earn- 
ers and 217.9 per cent in wages over 1927. 
Likewise a total of $27,368,103 was paid 
by aircraft factories in 1929 for mate- 
rials, fuel, and electric energy, as against 
$7,517,183 paid by such factories in 1927, 
an increase of 264.1 per cent; and the 
value added by manufacture—value of 
products less cost of materials, etc—to- 
taled $43,784,821 in 1929, as compared 
with $13,644,670 in 1927, an increase of 
220.9 per cent. 


Thes> figures show the remarkable 
growth.which has been enjoyed by the 
aircraft industry and emphasize its in- 
creased importance in the _ business 
world. 


This basic information concerning pro- 
duction, together with detailed statistics 
on distribution, certainly will be of great 
value both to the aeronautics trade and 
to the aircraft industry in their endeav- 
ors to advance air travel in the field of 
transportation. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Aeronautics Trade,” to appear in the 
issue of June 1, Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy, will discuss the relations of the Bureau to the aero- 


nautical industry. 


Seafood Resources of Georgia 


Methods Adopted by State to Conserve Supply 
By PETER S. TWITTY 


Commissioner of Game and Fish, State of Georgia 


E present estimated annual value of 

Georgia’s seafood resources, including 

shrimp, oysters, shad, menhaden and all 
other species of fish and crustacea, is about 
$1,500,000. Guaranteed adequate protection 
and assured proper development, its annual 
value could be increased many fold in just 
a few years. The industry represents an in- 
vestment of more than $1,000,000 in plants, 
boats and other equipment, and affords full 
or part time employment to several thousand 
people. 

Georgia’s principal seafood products in the 
order of the respective values are: Shrimp 
(commercially known as prawn); shad, 
oysters, menhaden. Other products of lesser 
commercial importance include crabs, clams, 
mackerel, snappers, etc. 

It has been within the past 25 years that 
the prawn (or shrimp) has been marketed in. 
an extensive commercial way. The present 
annual catch of prawn in the United States, 
according to the last statistics obtained by 
the Federal Bureau of Fisheries, is 115,000,- 
000 pounds. Georgia ranks third among the 
States in her prawn catch. Her annual pro- 
duction for 192¢ was estimated at 15,000,000 
pounds. The value of prawn taken in 
Georgia waters is about $750,000. The re- 
tail value, of course, is several times that 
much. Most of the shrimp brought to and 
shipped from Florida markets are caught in 
Georgia waters. 

About half the prawn catch is shipped 
“green” or raw, and the other half is canned. 
In recent years, much of the canned or 
packed shrimp is put up in glass jars. Large 
quantities of canned shrimp are exported 
from Georgia to England, Continental 
Europe, and Australia. Due to the perishable 
nature of prawn, certain business interests 
now have under consideration the establish- 
ment of extensive cold storage facilities for 
keeping the raw product in a fresh mar- 
ketable condition for long periods. 

Within the past 10 years prawn produc- 
tion in the South Atlantic and Gulf States 
has increased ten-fold. This has been due 
to the rapid increase in the number of fisher- 
men and boats engaged in the industry, as 
well as to the increasing number of plants 


established for the packing and marketing 
of prawn, and the constantly growing de- 
mand for prawn, which has come into favor 
as one of the rarest seafood delicacies. 


Observing this rapidly increasing drain on 
the supply, and recognizing the necessity for 
protecting it against ultimate destruction, 
the various conservation agencies of the 
several States have set up certain laws regu- 
lating the season for catching prawn, the 
methods employed, types of nets to be used, 
etc. However, other than putting into effect 
these purely regulatory measures, little had 
been accomplished either by the States or 
the Federal Government in the interest of 
safeguarding the future of the prawn indus- 
try, until Georgia put under way the first 
comprehensive and scientific survey of the 
habits of prawn that has ever been under- 
taken. 


Recognizing the importance of properly 
conserving Georgia’s prawn resources, and 
incidentally to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of the destruction of edible salt water 
sport fishing by means of commercial prawn 
nets, the State Board of Game and Fish, in 
July, 1930, authorized a special survey of 
Georgia waters to cover a period of 12 
months, to determine the seasonal migra- 
tions and breeding habits of prawn, and to 
gather other useful information concerning 
the nature and status of this crustacean. 


The Bureau of Fisheries immediately and 
generously cooperated with the Georgia De- 
partment of Game and Fish by placing at 


wits disposal the necessary boat for conduct- 


ing the survey and nominating a qualified 
biologist experienced in the habits of prawn, 
to supervise it. Since this important scien- 
tific enterprise was inaugurated, the Con- 
servation Department of Louisiana has in- 
stituted a similar survey in the waters of 
that State, so that the Federal Bureau of 
Fisheries, in cooperation with both States, 
is now conducting an extensive study of 
prawn in the Gulf and South Atlantic waters. 

Heretofore, almost perennially, a_ lively 
controversy has arisen between the commer- 
cial prawn fishermen and the salf water 
sport fishermen concerning the seasons and 
waters in which trawling shall be permitted, 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881— 
“It the future generation of government comes to its 
inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of the Re- 
public will be certain and remediless.” 
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Missouri’s Efforts to Protect 
Health of Rural Inhabitants - 


Organization of Special Districts for Pur- 
pose of Administering State’s Program Dis- 
cussed by Health Commissioner 


By DR. JAMES STEWART 


Health Commissioner, State of Missouri 


ONDITIONS affecting public health as 
C a result of the recent drought have been 

one of the most important problems con- 
fronting the Missouri Department of Health 
during 1931. Deprivation, the lack of suffi- 
cient food, clothing, heating facilities, in- 
creased crowding conditions due to financial 
losses, and the inability to obtain needed 
medical services and medication have to a 
great degree lowered the resistance, and thus 
produced ‘a health problem of increasing 
magnitude in the drought affected area of 
Missouri. 

+ + 


Contagion and nutritional deficiencies 
have been on the increase and will, in all 
probability, continue to be on the increase in 
the area of Missouri most disturbed by the 
drought. Typhoid, as an example, has in- 
creased in the drought area of this State over 
125 per cent as compared to 59.5 per cent in- 
crease in the area less disturbed. Deficiencies 
such as scurvy, pellagra and rickets have been 
reported to be much more prevalent than 
ever before in the history of the State health 
organization. From this we can reasonably 
prophesy an increase in tuberculosis due to 
lowered resistance and the presence of in- 
creasing deficiencies predisposing to tuber- 
culosis. 

Particularly have the children suffered 
from the lack of diet necessities for sturdy 
development. We should, therefore, express 
a belief that the mortality of early childhood 
will be on the increase during 1931 and pos- 
sibly during 1932. Austria has been an ex- 
ample of the aftermath of nutritional dis- 
turbances and its detrimental effect on the 
well-being of the child. Much has been done 
to maintain life by the relief agencies, but 
more is needed. In addition to furnishing the 
food necessities, a thorough immunization 
program should be instituted. Typhoid fever, 
smallpox and diphtheria should be prevented 
in this modern age. The prevention of food 
deficiencies by the addition of whole milk, 
cod liver oil, honey, germinated grains and 
fruits should in some manner be given the 
children in need. Adults will suffer only tem- 
porarily as a result of deprivation, but per- 
manent disabilities will be noted in the 
children unless definite relief measures are 
continued. 

Primarily the State Department of Health 
must do all that is possible in disease con- 
trol and in the improvement of sanitation. 
Fortunately the last Congress made avail- 
able through the Federal Health Service 
funds to assist the drought States to meet 
the health emergencies. Early in February 
funds were available and Missouri’s plans 
were submitted and approved by the United 
States Public Health Service on Feb. 28, 1931. 
Since that time the Division of Cooperative 
Rural Health under the direction of the As- 
sistant Commissioner has been attempting to 
carry out a feasible and an economical plan 
of health conservation in the area of Mis- 
souri most affected by the drought. The plan 
of health promotion is believed to furnish a 
workable program of disease prevention and 
health conservation. While this plan is ori- 
ginal to Missouri, we hope that an everlast- 
ing beneficial effect on the physical well- 
being of those in the drought area of our 
State will be manifested. 

+ + 

In brief, the plan for drought health work 
consists in the establishment of five rural 
health districts south of the Missouri River. 
This area, with the exception of three cour 
ties north of the river was the most dis- 
turbed according to reports based on agri- 
cultural relief to the State. 

These districts are under the supervision of 
a full-time trained district health director, 
who is assisted by a public health engineer, 
nurses, a public health laboratory with a 
technician in charge who will take care of 
the bacteriological, serological and parasito- 
logical examinations directly related to the 
detection and control of communicable dis- 
eases. The reasons for the district health 
plan follow: 

(1) The plan was believed to be economical 
at this time to develop and to actudlly con- 
duct health conservation work and was 
demonstrate the economic importance of 
upon the health control work in the floo 
area in 1927. . 

(2) Many of the counties disturbed by the 
drought will, because of economic conditions, 
during normal times be unable to appropriate 
sufficient funds for the establishment of a 
whole-time county health department, but 
could continue to do some type of local pub- 
lic health work which eventually would 
demonstrate the economic importance of 
health conservation, and thus lead to the 
allotment of additional funds sufficient to 
carry out local health programs. 

(3) Under the present Missouri laws the 
county courts shall appoint a part-time 
health officer to enforce quarantine and care 
for the indigent county charges. Because of 
the limited amount of funds paid to the part- 
time health officer, very little of his time 
could be utilized to advantage in either medi- 
cal relief or public health conservation. 

The following is a brief resume of the 
activities of the rural health districts: 

1. Law Enforcement—Enforcement of 
State health laws, the regulations of the State 
Board of Health, and local ordinances per- 
taining to public health. 

2. Health Education—Education of the 
people of the district as to the cause and the 
prevention of diseases and the possibilities 
for community health protection. 

+ + 


3. Control of Communicable Diseases— 
Education and epidemiological studies, to- 
gether with prompt and efficient measures 
of disease control, enforcement of the laws 
of the State of Missouri, and the regulafions 
of the State Board of Health. 

4. Child Hygiene—Education, maternity, 
prenatal, infant and preschool health clinics, 
and the examination of school children, in- 
cluding immunization clinics, 

5. Life Extension—Examination of adults 
to determine latent manifestations of 
chronic diseases, 

6. Sanitation—Inspection and recommen- 
dation in respect to safety of water and milk 
supplies, methods of excreta disposal and im- 
provement of the general sanitary conditions, 
including malaria prevention and control. 

7. Records and Reports—Records of all 


work performed by the district health depart- 
ment are kept on suitable forms. Quarterly 
and annual financial, statistical and narra- 
tive reports are made to the State Board of 
Health and the United States Public Health 
Service, also weekly reports of communicable 
disease are made to the State Board of 
Health. 
+ + 


8. Special Activities—In some counties 
special problems exist, such as tuberculosis, 
malaria, trachoma and others. In these 
counties of the districts special work would 
be conducted against these diseases. 

The organization of the district health 
program should be made from representatives 
of the county court, the county school super- 
intendents, the part-time health officers and 
representatives from countywide clubs, -in- 
cluding farm clubs, etc. The idea of this com- 
mittee is to assist in bringing about a more 
thorough understanding by the people in the 
counties of the district regarding the impor- 
tance of the establishment of local health 
programs. The responsibilities of the organ- 
ization are as follows: 

The district health officer—The duties of 
the district health officer will be public 
health organization, health supervision, de- 
velopment of community health projects, 
public health education, and cooperation 
with the part-time county health officers in 
the control of contagious diseases. 


Public health nurses.—Since many of the 
counties included in the drought area are 
sparsely populated, it is believed, in the 
interest of economy, to assign one nurse to 
two or more counties to work with the part- 
time health officers and the district health 
supervisor in promoting a program of county 
health work. 

In so far as emergencies permit, the nurse 
will plan to spend at least one week or more 
in each section of the county, covering the 
entire area as often as possible. Such a 
plan will necessitate the dividing ‘of each 
county into community health districts with 
a well organized local committee in each. 
Immunization clinics will, of course, require 
@ more special arrangement. 


District public health engineers—The ac- 
tivities and endeavors of the sanitary officer 
will be to institute a program of construc- 
tive work towards the improvement of all en- 
vironmenta! sanitation, including the supervi- 
sion of public water supplies and sewage dis- 
posal systems, also the supervision of the 
cities cooperating under the Standard Milk 
Ordinance; improvement in rural sanitation 
and the institution of an intensive malaria 


campaign in those communities where this 
disease is prevalent. 


+ + 

The district laboratory will attempt to carry 
out the bacteriological, serological and para- 
sitological examinations directly related to 
the detection and control of communicable 
diseases, with the exception of Syphilis. The 
blood work will be examined in the central 
laboratory at Jefferson City. It is hoped 
that the laboratories will. be equipped to 
handle the program demanded of them in a 
logical and beneficial manner. 


Developing Proper 
Attitudes toward 
Mental Diseases 


By 
Dr. Paul G. Taddiken 
Superintendent, St. Law- 
rence State Hospital, State 
of New York 


HOSE better informed no longer believe 

that mental disease carries unpleasant 

implications or that the insane are pos- 
sessed of devils, but some unfortunate ideas 
of mental disease still prevail. Especially 
harmful is the notion that mental illness 
is a disgrace and that a stigma attaches to 
those who require treatment in mental hos- 
pitals. 

Mental disease is no more blameworthy 
than physical disease. Most physical dis- 
orders produce mental symptoms, such as 
irritability, peevishness, delirium, or depres- 
sion, and when these occur no one thinks 
either of disgrace or stigma. In what people 
call insanity the symptoms are, as a rule, 
exaggerations of normal behavior or mood. 
Generally the condition comes on through 
no direct act of the individual. Why, then 
the thought of reproach? Why consider 
stigma? 

Through education and experience the 
people have corrected false ideas regarding 
general hospitals. They no longer dread 
them but make use of their facilities with 
increasing frequency and with growing con- 
fidence. No one thinks there is odium at- 
tached to treatment in a general hospital for 
Surgical operations, or for pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, or other physical diseases. 
Why should there be any such thought re- 
garding treatment in a hospital for mental 


diseases simply because the sickness affects 
the brain? 


People now realize that mental and phy- 
Sical disease are regrettable conditions 
which should be prevented, and that when 
they occur, both should be promptly treated 
and the sufferer afforded every possible as- 
Sistance, encouragement, and support, and 
without thought of reproach in: either con- 
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_ dition. . 


False notions of mental disease cause much 
unhappiness to the families of patients and 
result in positive harm to the patients them- 
selves, for frequently needed help is not 
promptly procured. Secrecy and indecision 
often prevail and valuable time is lost by 
delay. 

Mental disease does not usually come out 
of a clear sky. Its development is usually 
gradual and, as in tuberculosis, early treat- 
ment produces the best results. In many 
cases serious attacks have been prevented be- 
cause the patient at the beginning of his 
mental difficulty was wise enough or fortu- 


nate enough, to obtain and follow sound 
advice. 





